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PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE 


It affords the publishers a distinct pleasure to issue 
in book form this excellent treatise of Prof. L. Fuer- 
bringer, D.D., which he read at the 1921 convention of! 
the California and Nevada District of our Synod. The 
esteemed author has made a deep and most profitable study 
of the Book of Job, than which no other book of the Old 
Testament canon offers greater difficulties to the exegete; 
and he has admirably succeeded in solving the problems 
which it presents and evolving the God-given answer to 
the question, so puzzling to many a child of God, that! 
great question which forms the subject of this sublime 
inspired epic, Why must a child of God suffer so much in 
this world? Throughout the book he demonstrates to the 
observant reader that many practical lessons may and 
should be drawn from the Book of Job, not only by the 
theologian, but also by the layman; not only by such as 
are being tried in the furnace of affliction, but none the 
less by those who come in contact with such suffering 
brethren and sisters; particularly, however, by the stewards 
of the mysteries of God, who have received the divine 
charge “to comfort them which are in any trouble.” The 
subject at hand is treated so masterfully, and there is such 
a wealth of divine thoughts, the fruit of painstaking search- 
ing in the sacred Volume, that the book, though readily 
understood, even by the average Christian, already at the 
first reading, will nevertheless bear frequent rereading. 
It is a book of extraordinary practical value. 

Originally written in German, this treatise has been 
ably done into English by the Rev. HE. H. Paar. 
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January 25, 1927. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The Book of Job is one of the most remarkable 
books of the Bible. It occupies a position altogether 
unique in the entire Sacred Scriptures. Not only does 
it present some difficulties in point of diction and 
subject-matter, but also regarding the purpose of the 
book the most widely differing views and contradictory 
opinions are extant. Some theologians and interpreters 
highly extol it, others deeply depreciate it, still others 
are almost at a total loss what to make of it, and many 
practically ignore it entirely. Precisely the same thing 
holds good in the churches, among church-members 
generally. The story of Job is still remembered from 
the study of Bible History in the days of youth. And 
this is deemed ample and sufficient. We, in general, 
do not read our Bible enough, we do not read the Old 
Testament enough, and, in particular, we do not read 
Job enough. And yet, also this book of Holy Writ is 
one of great and vast significance. It is not merely 
sublime, unparalleled poetry, poetry which not only 
fully equals, but in more than one respect far surpasses, 
the masterpieces of the world’s poetic literature; what 
is vastly more important — God has given this book to 
the Church of all times because through it He desires 
to impart very important instruction to all Christians, 
ministers as well as church-members. This we should 
be obliged to admit even though we could not fully 
understand the book. In 2 Tim. 3, 16 the apostle says: 
“All Scripture is given by inspiration of God and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness.” And in Rom. 15,4 he 
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emphasizes: ““Whatsoever things were written aforetime 
were written for our learning, that we through patience 
and comfort of the Scriptures might have hope.” These 
passages apply especially to the Old Testament, which 
includes the Book of Job. But it is not true that this 
book is unintelligible or even hard to understand. The 
purpose and import of this book are clearly and plainly 
discernible, and we must say that without this book 
there would be a gap in the Bible. The entire book 
is intended to solve the problem of suffering. Why is 
suffering in the world? Why do I in particular expe- 
rience sorrow and woe? These are questions confront- 
ing every Christian, and if they have not done so yet, 
the time is likely coming when they will arise within 
him. Now, the Book of Job offers the divine solution 
of these problems, giving God’s answers to these ques- 
tions; and though these answers are incomprehensible 
to reason, they fully satisfy faith and afford the one 
happy solution. Hence to pastors in particular it is 
a book full of truth and instruction, rendering them 
a direct service especially in their ministrations to the 
sick and suffering, above all to such as have been tried 
in the furnace of affliction and sorely tempted by the 
Evil One. It is pastoral theology in miniature, in 
a nutshell. As pastors we set great store by the so-called 
Pastoral Letters, the two epistles to Timothy and the 
one to Titus, which are addressed to pastors. They 
have rightly been called the foundation of all true 
pastoral theology. But let us neither overlook the Book 
of Job. There we find lessons and instructions which, 
in such specific form, are found nowhere else, not even 
in the Pastoral Letters. This book, in particular, also 
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shows that Scripture-reading and Scripture-study are 
of direct benefit to servants of Christ in their minis- 
terial work. Also when they deal with the individual, 
especially the sick, the advice holds good, Go to the 
fountain! — to the fountain of God’s Word, where the 
water of life ever flows fresh, pure, and clear, and, 
what is more, inexhaustibly, by means of which our 
theology is rejuvenated, our strength is renewed, and 
our practise becomes sound. The very same thing 
applies to our church-members. It is not likely that 
any one of us has been entirely spared sickness, suf- 
fering, and care. Now, at such times a Christian 
family should not expect everything from the pastor, 
as he cannot always be with them; the members of 
a Christian family should themselves know from the 
Word of God — and ever learn better — how to regard 
any visitation of their loving Father in heaven, And 
even if there really should be one who hitherto has 
been entirely free from sickness and suffering, he 
should nevertheless know how to instruct, comfort, 
and strengthen such as are afflicted in one way or 
another. Our church-members, too, should make sick- 
calls and visit others who are in need of Christian 
sympathy; they should, as James says, “visit the 
fatherless and widows in their afiliction.” Jas. 1, 27. 
Again he says, chap. 5,14: “Is any sick among you? 
Let him call for the elders of the church, and let them 
pray over him.” Accordingly, on such occasions one 
should not merely talk about the weather, about war 
and politics, about business or the crops, but most de- 
cidedly also about things spiritual. And to those who 
wish to be of service in this respect the Book of Job 
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will prove a veritable storehouse of what to say on such 
occasions. 

Naturally, we cannot now take up the entire book 
and consider everything in detail, as our time is too 
limited. It is, after all, a large and somewhat difficult 
book. Speaking of the mere translation, Luther said 
in 1530 (XIX, 973): “In Job we worked so that 
Magister Philip [Melanchthon], Aurogallus, and 
I hardly finished three lines in four days. My dear 
man, now that it is done into German and ready, every 
one can read and criticize it; now one runs his eyes 
over three or four pages without stumbling, and is not 
aware, walking as over a dressed plank, how we had 
to sweat and worry to get such rocks and blocks out of 
the way in order to walk along so smoothly. It is very 
easy to plow when the field has been eleared; but to 
grub the forest, remove the stumps, and prepare the 
field, that no one likes to do. No thanks are to be 
expected from the world.” Already in 1524 he wrote 
to his friend Spalatin (XXIa, 595): “With us all 
is still well. Only in the translation of Job we have 
had hard work on account of the loftiness of the singu- 
larly magnificent style, so that he [Job] seems to be 
far more impatient with our translation than with the 
comfort of his friends; he certainly seems determined 
to continue sitting on the dunghill, — unless, perhaps, 
the author of this book never wanted it to be translated. 
This circumstance is delaying the printing of the third 
part of the Bible.” 

We desire at this time to do two things. First, 
we shall endeavor to answer the historical questions, 
which are always promptly asked in connection with 
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this book, since these answers will aid us in getting 
a clear and true conception of the entire book. After 
that we shall seek to put the book to practical use as 
an excellent guide for sick-calls and for days of ad- 
versity in general. 

IL. 

Who was Job? What about his ancestry? Where 
was his home? When did he live? The Book of Job 
merely gives this brief record, chap. 1,1: “There was 
a man in the land of Uz whose name was Job.” In 
the other books of Holy Writ we meet with his name 
but twice. In chapter 14 of his book the prophet 
Ezekiel commends Job’s righteousness while announcing 
divine punishment to the impenitent Jewish people. 
Jehovah there says to the prophet, vv. 13.14: “Son 
of man, when the land sinneth against Me, by tres- 
passing grievously, then will I stretch out Mine hand 
upon it and will break the staff of the bread thereof 
and will send famine upon it and will cut off man 
and beast from it. Though these three men Noah, 
Daniel, and Job, were in it, they should deliver but 
their own souls by their righteousness, saith the Lord 
God.” In the same chapter, Ezekiel makes three more 
references to these three men and once more mentions 
them by name, vv. 16. 18. 20. The second Bible-passage 
is Jas. 5, 10.11, where the apostle speaks of patient 
suffering and says to his readers: “Take, my brethren, 
the prophets, who have spoken in the name of the Lord, 
for an example of suffering affliction and of patience. 
Behold, we count them happy which endure. Ye have 
heard of the patience of Job and have seen the end of 
the Lord.” Otherwise Job’s name is mentioned only 
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in the apocryphal book of Tobit, chap. 2,12. 14 (re- 
translated from Luther): ‘Now, this trial the Lord 
permitted to afflict him [Tobit] that an example might 
be given to posterity of his patience, as also of holy 
Job. ... For as the kings exulted over holy Job, so 
his [Tobit’s] relatives and kinsmen ridiculed him.” 
Nowhere else do we find a trace of Job. In the his- 
torical books of the Old Testament, where we would 
naturally expect to find his name and his history, where 
we read of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, David, Solo- 
mon, and others, there is complete silence. As a result 
there have been all manner of conjectures as to the 
real identity of Job. In the ancient Church some of 
the Church Fathers, like Ambrose and Augustine, have 
supposed that Jobab, the Edomite king, mentioned in 
Gen. 36, 33, was none other than Job. Luther expresses 
various opinions. At one place (XXII, 1422) he sup- 
poses that Job lived during Solomon’s time (we shall 
soon see why); in his large exposition of Genesis, on 
the other hand, he inclines to the view that he was 
a native of Mesopotamia, the land whence hailed the 
family of Abraham (I, 1601). Again, Luther opines 
that Job likely descended from Nahor, the brother of 
Abraham (II, 1015), and, accordingly, was a descen- 
dant of Shem; for this he very properly cities Jewish 
tradition. Nowadays modern unbelief is pleased to 
call Job a heathen, a heathen in the baldest sense of 
the term. Some years ago, at a pastors’ conference 
in Moelln, Dean Ohl, of Ratzeburg, actually declared: 
“In the Old Testament we are told of a whole line of 
pious and noble-minded heathen. The hero of the Book 
of Job was a heathen.” Precisely the same views are 
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expressed by American scholars in books, periodicals, 
and addresses. 

Now, what are the facts? Following the brief in- 
dications given in the book itself, we are probably safe 
in saying: Job lived in the era of the patriarchs Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob and was distantly related to 
them. The country where he lived speaks for this as- 
sumption. While the land of Uz is not very well known, 
the name Uz does occur in the generation of Abraham. 
Gen. 22, 20.21 we read: “And it came to pass after 
these things that it was told Abraham, saying, Behold, 
Mileah, she hath also born children unto thy brother 
Nahor; Huz [R&. V.: Uz], his first-born.” It was 
customary in olden times, — indeed, it frequently hap- 
pens to this day, — that a country is named after its 
discoverer, a town or city after its founder, ete. And 
that the land of Uz was located somewhere in or near 
Mesopotamia, the home of the family of Abraham, is 
apparent also from the statements of the messengers 
of misfortune in the Book of Job. They designate the 
Sabeans and the Chaldeans as neighboring peoples, who 
by raids had taken Job’s oxen, asses, and camels. Chap. 
1,15.17. A further basis for the assumption that Job 
lived in Mesopotamia at the time of the patriarchs is 
gained when we consider three other names likewise 
occurring in the history of the patriarchs. One friend 
of Job is called Bildad, the Shuhite, Job 8,1; now, 
Shuah was the son of Abraham by Keturah, Gen. 25, 2. 
The youthful speaker in the Book of Job is Elihu, the 
son of Barachel, the Buzite, Job 32,2; now, Buz was 
the second son of Milcah and Nahor, Abraham’s brother, 
a brother of Huz, Gen. 22,21. The other friend of 
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Job was Eliphaz, the Temanite, Job2,11; now, the 
name of the first-born son of Esau, the brother of Jacob, 
was Eliphaz, and Teman was the first-born son of this 
Eliphaz, Gen. 36, 10.11.15. Thus everything points 
to the time of the patriarchs and the land of Meso- 
potamia. Also the fact that, after the Lord had “turned 
the captivity of Job,” he lived 140 years more, Job 42, 
10. 16, thus reaching as old an age as the patriarchs, 
renders it most probable that he was a contemporary 
of them. But above all Job’s worship and his confession 
of faith lead us to believe this Job absolutely was no 
heathen, as modern theologians would make him out 
to be, but a confessor of the true God, whose religion 
and faith was that of the patriarchs; and he knew of 
their Messianic hope. Repeatedly it is said of him: 
“That man was perfect and upright, and one that feared 
God and eschewed evil.” Job1,1. Twice the book 
speaks of burnt offerings. Chap. 1,5 we read: “Job 
offered burnt offerings according to the number of them 
all,” 2. @., his children; and chap. 42,8 Jehovah says 
to Job’s three friends: “Go to My servant Job and 
offer up for yourselves a burnt offering.” Now, burnt 
offerings were a part of the divine worship of the 
patriarchs. Thus in the history of Isaac we read the 
very same thing concerning Abraham, Gen. 22, 13: 
“Abraham went and took the ram and offered him up 
for a burnt offering in the stead of his son.” Gen. 
31,54: “Then Jacob offered sacrifice upon the mount,” 
after his separation from Laban; and on the way to 
Egypt he “offered sacrifices unto the God of his father 
Isaac,” Gen. 46,1. And, giving expression to his Mes- 
sianic hope, Job speaks in altogether unique terms, such 
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as are peculiar to the patriarchs when they give utter- 
ance to this very same hope. Particularly important 
are the two great utterances of Job to which we shall 
give closer attention a little later. The one is the 
glorious confession, chap. 19, 25: ‘For I know that my 
Redeemer [my Goel] liveth,” and the other, chap. 33, 
23.24: “If there be a messenger with him, an inter- 
preter, one among a thousand, to show unto man his 
uprightness, then He is gracious unto him and saith, 
Deliver him from going down to the pit; I have found 
a ransom.” Redeemer, redeem, ransom, these are the 
very expressions used by dying Jacob, when he says, 
Gen. 48, 16: “The Angel which redeemed me [the 
Goel] from all evil bless the lads.” — Accordingly, as 
far as we can determine, Job lived in the era of the 
patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, about 2000 to 
1500 B. OC. 

This is not saying, however, that the »emarkable 
book relating Job’s history was written at that time. 
This is indeed an opinion which once was almost uni- 
versally held. Some Jewish scholars, Church Fathers, 
and Christian expositors considered it the oldest book 
in the Bible, written already in the days before Moses. 
Others thought its author must have lived at least in 
the Mosaic period; in fact, they regarded either Job 
himself or Moses as the author. But this view of so 
early an origin hardly agrees with the character of the 
book. Both an external and an internal reason speak 
against this. The external reason is the poetical form 
of the book, which points to a later time. The internal 
reason is the question, the problem treated in the book: 
Why must the righteous suffer while the ungodly 
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prosper? Both point to the golden age of Hebrew 
poetry, the era of David and Solomon. This is the 
view of Luther and the best interpreters. Now, it was 
under David that so-called lyric poetry reached its 
zenith, while didactic poetry was at its best under 
Solomon. Hence it probably is safest to assume that 
the book was written in the days of Solomon. Luther, 
indeed, and others on good grounds directly regard 
Solomon as the author. Luther says (XXII, 1415): 
“Tt is possible, even presumable, that Solomon composed 
and wrote this book; for his style of speaking in this 
book of Job is about the same as in his other books. .. . 
Moreover, this history of Job was old and very familiar 
and well known to everybody in the days of Solo- 
mon. He undertook to relate it just as though I were 
to set about to write the history of Joseph or of 
Rebekah.” In behalf of Solomon’s authorship we might 
also urge the fact that the writer of the Book of Job 
shows an extensive knowledge in all branches of learn- 
ing and was endowed with great wisdom. To whom 
does this apply in a higher degree than to Solomon, 
who was famous for his wisdom? Besides, we note 
various points of contact with the times and writings 
of Solomon. Job 28 pays a high tribute to wisdom, 
and the entire first part of Solomon’s Proverbs likewise 
culminates in a panegyric of wisdom. Job 28,16 we 
read concerning wisdom: “It cannot be valued with 
the gold of Ophir.” Now, the gold of Ophir became 
known particularly in Solomon’s time through his navy 
and his expeditions. 1 Kings 9,28; 10,11. Accord- 
ingly, we have good reasons for presuming that the 
book originated in the days of Solomon. 
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Now, the Book of Job is a poem. But if it is 
a poem, can its contents be considered actual history, 
a real happening? Is it not fiction, pure and simple? 
It is so regarded by almost all modern exegetes. We 
meet with this view also in the daily press. Only 
recently a large English daily said: “The Book of 
Job is mere poetry, without any basis in facts.” Even 
one of the better of modern expositors, Keil, says: The 
Book of Job is “an elaboration of an ancient legend, 
done with such poetic license that it is no longer possible 
clearly to distinguish between historical tradition and 
poetic admixture.” (Hinleitung, p. 383.) The names 
of Job and his three friends, Job’s piety, happiness, 
affliction, and the restoration to health, wealth, and 
happiness are assumed to be true. All the rest is con- 
sidered fiction. But no! The Book of Job is not the 
invention of a writer of fiction; on the contrary, it 
is actual history, though couched in the form of a poem. 
This conclusion is demanded by the book itself, espe- 
cially by the prolog and epilog, which are the key to 
the understanding of the entire book. The things re- 
corded in chap. 1 are historical facts: There was a man 
whose name was Job; he lived in the land of Uz; that 
man was perfect and upright; he had so and so many 
children and possessed such and such flocks. When the 
three friends come, they are introduced by name, and 
their homes are mentioned. When it says: they spoke, 
and Job answered, these are all facts. To deny this 
is to give the lie to God’s holy Word. Besides, there 
are the references to Job made by Ezekiel and by James. 

But are we not in this matter trying to be more 
Lutheran than Luther? The critics sometimes love to 
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cite Luther, but without fairness to him. In his T'able- 
talk, Luther says: “I consider the Book of Job a his- 
tory, which later was put into the form of a poem, an 
actual personal experience, though not exactly as the 
words describe it.” “Job did not speak the very words 
recorded in his book; however, those were his thoughts. 
People do not speak thus in trial and temptation. Yet 
it so happened in fact and in deed.” (XXII, 810. 
1415.) The Book of Job, therefore, is history, which 
a later writer cast into poetic form, just as Psalms 105 
and 106 are historical narratives in poetic form. Luther 
frequently refers to Job and his history, but always as 
to a historical person and to the happenings recorded in 
the book as historical facts. In short, the Book of Job 
is true history in the form of a poem. 

And, indeed, it is a poem, grand, sublime poetry, 
so artistically and majestically constructed, that in plan 
as well as in execution, loth as a whole and in its 
various parts, not orly with regard to contents, but 
also in point of diction, it has ever been regarded as 
the masterpiece of Hebrew poetry. It will help our 
understanding of the book if we consider the poetic 
side of it, its grand construction, the form in which 
it is cast, and briefly follow the train of thought before 
studying the contents more closely. Luther quite cor- 
rectly says (XIV, 19): “The language of this book 
is, perhaps, more masterly and splendid than that of 
any other book in the entire Scriptures, so that if one 
always attempted to give a literal translation instead 
of reproducing the sense, . . . no one would be able to 
understand it.” 

The book, as every reader will readily see, is divided 
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into three parts. The introduction, or prolog, chaps. 1 
and 2, tells of Job’s piety as well as of his fortune 
and misfortune, and his conduct in both these condi- 
tions, and of Job’s lament and impatience, after his 
three friends had come and for seven days and seven 
nights had silently sat with him upon the ground. 
Chap. 3. Then follows the chief part, the speeches, 
beautiful poetry throughout, chaps. 4,1—42, 6, and 
finally, the conclusion, or epilog, chap. 42, 7—17, which 
relates the restoration of Job’s happiness and concludes 
the whole history. It is on the very basis of the intro- 
duction and conclusion that we maintain that the con- 
tents of the book are actual history. The body of the 
book is set in a plain historical narrative at the be- 
ginning and at the close of the book, as in its frame. 
This view alone leads to a correct understanding of 
the Book of Job. Special attention must then be given 
to the central and chief part, the poetic portion, which 
contains the speeches. Chaps.4—42. These also are 
subdivided into three parts. The numeral three evi- 
dently is intentional. There are three great poetic 
addresses: first the dialog, or the conversation carried 
on between Job and his three friends, chaps. 4—31; 
then the speeches of Elihu, chaps. 32—37; finally the 
utterances of Jehovah, chaps. 388—41. What is the aim 
of these three parts? The theme of the dialog between 
Job and his three friends is the cause of Job’s suffer- 
ings. This dialog moves along in the form of a debate 
in three turns, or verbal encounters. Chaps. 4—14; 
15—21; 2226. Job’s three friends attribute his great 
misfortune to some particularly flagrant misdemeanor 
of his, and each of the three, each one three times, takes 
Book of Job 2 
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him to task for this, whereupon Job defends himself 
three times against each one of them. In making his 
defense, Job, as we shall see, sometimes utters unwar- 
ranted statements; but, conscious of his innocence and 
of his fear of God, he denies the intimation of his 
friends that God is punishing him because of his great 
sins. He holds fast to his God and Savior and trusts 
in the wisdom of the divine government, and in the 
verbal bout with his three friends he comes off vic- 
torious. Yet, naturally, even he cannot understand 
God’s inscrutable ways with His saints and the vicis- 
situdes he has to experience. The problem, the riddle, 
has not yet been solved by the dialog; the question 
concerning the why of his affliction remains. Job there- 
fore continues to discourse on it in a monolog, or 
soliloquy, chaps. 27. 28, culminating in a pitiful lament, 
in which he compares and contrasts his former blessed- 
ness with his present misery, chaps. 29—31. In chap. 32 
the second part of the poetical addresses begins, con- 
taining, after some introductory remarks, the speeches 
of a younger man, Elihu, which run to chap. 37. Elihu 
rebukes the three friends of Job, but he also corrects 
Job himself. He vindicates the justice and the gov- 
ernment of God; he sets forth that God punishes the 
transgressor, but delivers the pious after he has been 
proved and purified and has endured the suffering im- 
posed upon him for this purpose. Thus Elihu brings 
the problem, the question, Why do I meet with such 
affliction? nearer to a solution and prepares the way 
for the discourse of Jehovah. This forms the third 
part of the poetic addresses: Jehovah’s appearance and 
His decision. Chaps. 383—42. Jehovah appears in a 
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whirlwind and speaks to Job. In terms both magnifi- 
cent and majestic He calls his attention to the wonders 
of the entire animate and inanimate creation, and by 
questions which time and again He puts to Job, He 
teaches him to realize that he does not even understand 
the thoughts of God in nature, much less those in human 
life, that therefore he spoke foolishly and wrongfully 
questioned the justice of God with respect to His gov- 
ernment of the world, especially with regard to im- 
posing cross and affliction upon His children. If the 
wisdom and providence of God are manifest even in 
the realm of nature, how much more — thus God’s 
people should argue — will He show and exercise both 
in governing the lives of men! Here we should in 
childlike manner trust the great God and rely on Him 
also in cross and affliction. — That, in brief outline, 
is the structure and the train of thought of this re- 
markable book. 

In the preceding paragraph we have already touched 
upon the contents of the book and spoken of its purpose. 
Many views as to both have already been expressed. 
Suffice it briefly to state here that in the main there 
are three conceptions regarding this book. In the first © 
place, it is held by some to be a vindication of God 
and to defend His punitive justice. Job is represented 
as a villain, who has fallen away from God, resists 
Him, and curses his fate and therefore is justly visited 
with such dire punishment. He suffers because of his 
sins. As every Christian sees at a glance, this concep- 
tion is absolutely false. — Others assert that the book 
presents the doctrine of justification. Job is pictured 
as a Pharisee. His righteousness is completely swal- 
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lowed up by self-righteousness. The idea of the book 
is supposed to be this: All men are sinners and there- 
fore are wholly dependent on God’s grace. But also 
this conception does not do justice to the book. Job 
was not a self-righteous Pharisee. — The following has 
at all times been the conception of the Church: Job 
is an example of faith and of patience; His suffering 
is not a punishment, as in the case of the ungodly; his 
suffering is not due to the wrath of God, the Judge, 
but it is disciplinary suffering, proceeding from the love 
of God, serving to try, prove, and purify Job, and 
tending to the glory of God and the refutation of Satan, 
the accuser of the pious. This is Luther’s conception, 
as shown in his celebrated preface. He says: “The 
Book of Job treats this question: whether God causes 
also the pious to suffer adversity. Here Job stands 
fast and maintains that God afflicts also the pious with- 
out cause [without their having committed some special 
sin], solely to the praise of His glory, as Christ John 
9,38 also testifies of the man born blind. His friends 
oppose this view and indulge in a big and long harangue, 
attempting to vindicate God by claiming that He pun- 
ishes no pious person; that, whenever He punishes one, 
that person must have sinned. They have such worldly, 
blind human thoughts concerning God and His justice, 
just as though He acted as sinful men do and dealt 
out justice like the world. Although even Job, in the 
anguish of death, due to human weakness, talks too 
much against God and sins in affliction; and yet he 
insists that he had not deserved such suffering more 
than others, which is true. Finally God passes this 
verdict, that in criticising God in affliction, Job had 
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certainly sinned, but that in maintaining, over against 
his friends, that he was not guilty of any misdemeanor 
before he was thus afilicted, he had spoken well.” 
(XIV, 18.) This is the correct conception, as con- 
firmed by the book itself and by other passages of 
Scripture. That Job was a pious, a righteous man, 
a child of God, is shown at the beginning and at the 
close of the book. Thus he appears chap.1. V.1 we 
read: Job “was perfect and upright, and one that 
feared God and eschewed evil.” True, he sins by word 
and deed; he falters, stumbles, and falls; but we must 
always keep in sight the real sentiment of his heart. 
Though seemingly extinct, his faith rises again and 
again and finally obtains the victory. And his friends 
are put to shame. God owns him as His beloved child. 
This conception is confirmed by Ezekiel’s commenda- 
tion of Job and by the statement of St. James, who 
presents the patience of Job as an example. That, in 
brief, is the problem, the idea, of the book, which we 
shall dwell upon more fully in the second part of our 
paper. 
II. 

Let us now survey the book as an excellent manual 
in times of sorrow and sickness and as a guide when 
visiting the sick and such as are otherwise afflicted. 
We shall simply follow the suggestions of this book in 
setting forth a few truths resulting from a study of it. 


1. 

To begin with, let us note a few externals, which 
are almost self-evident and yet occasionally deserve to 
be inculcated and are also brought home to us here in 
the history of Job. 
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Even that which at the very outset is related con- 
cerning Job’s friends is by no means unimportant. 
Chap. 2,11 we read: “Now, when Job’s three friends 
heard of all this evil that was come upon him, they 
came every one from his own place: Eliphaz, the 
Temanite, and Bildad, the Shuhite, and Zophar, the 
Naamathite; for they had made an appointment to- 
gether to come to mourn with him and to comfort him.” 
Twice we are told that they came. The first thing to 
be noted here is that a true spiritual adviser will, of 
course, come to his sick. It is incumbent upon a pastor 
to make sick-visits. This need not be enlarged upon 
now. But it might be asked where and how the three 
friends received their information about the sad con- 
dition of Job. After all this mass of misery had 
swooped down upon Job and, apparently, only the four 
servants who brought him the four messages of mis- 
fortune were still left him, it is not very likely that 
he sent these four men to his friends with the request 
to visit him. It is distinctly stated: “‘When Job’s three 
friends heard of all this evil.” This, according to the 
entire context, points to information from another - 
source. The same applies to our church life. True, 
we should impress upon all church-members that it is 
their duty to send word to the pastor when some one 
of the family is sick. Just as they call a physician 
to treat the ailments of the body, so they should not 
fail to call the pastor to look after the welfare of the 
soul of the patient. But in spite of all admonitions 
and efforts on the part of the pastor the complaint will 
probably always have to be made that only in excep- 
tional cases will church-members inform him of the 
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sickness of a member of their families. Therefore it 
is and remains the duty of the pastor to do everything 
in his power to endeavor to learn of such cases in order 
that he may come. 

Again, it is important for the pastor to remember 
that he must have and must take time to make sick-calls. 
No one expects us to do like Job’s friends, chap. 2, 23: 
“They sat down with him upon the ground seven days 
and seven nights.” Most patients would undoubtedly 
very decidedly beg to be excused from a sick-call lasting 
seven days and seven nights. But, on the other hand, 
the patient must be made to feel and realize that the 
pastor is there for his sake and that he has ¢ime for him. 
Time must be sacrificed for the sick. Therefore one 
should sit down beside the patient’s bed, as Job’s 
friends, according to Oriental custom, sat down with 
him upon the ground. A call made while one remains 
standing, which shows undue haste to leave again, will 
probably only excite some patients; at any rate, it 
manifests a lack of proper consideration for the patient. 
Besides, it must be remembered that in some cases it 
requires considerable physical exertion for a sick person 
to look up for any length of time to a visitor who re- 
mains standing. Accordingly, the chair should be so 
placed as to enable both pastor and patient to look at 
each other with ease. 

Concerning Job’s three friends we furthermore read, 
chap. 2,12: “And when they lifted up their eyes afar 
off and knew him not, they lifted up their voice and 
wept.” The pastor, indeed every visitor of the sick 
and suffering, should be sympathetic and show them 
that he feels for them. This will greatly comfort and 
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cheer them and accords with the word of Scripture: 
“Rejoice with them that do rejoice and weep with them 
that weep.” Rom. 12,15. On the other hand, the pastor 
should employ delicate tact in endeavoring to find the 
proper bounds within which he should move. He should 
never become sentimental, but always be mindful of 
the seriousness, the dignity, and the God-given task 
of his office. In addition he should consider the in- 
dividuality and the disposition, or temperament, of the 
patient. Sympathy in hopeless cases, when death is 
only a question of hours, days, or weeks, must never 
be extended in such a manner as to drive the patient 
to despair. It is not right for a pastor or, for that 
matter, any Christian to hold out hopes of recovery 
to a patient when, as far as man can see, there is no 
hope for him, just as little as it is permissible in any 
other case to be untruthful and to practise deception. 
But it would be just as wrong to express one’s sympathy 
in a manner similar to that of Job’s friends, of whom 
we read chap. 2,12: “They lifted up their voice and 
wept; and they rent every one his mantle and sprinkled 
dust upon their heads toward heaven” (they cast the 
dust up high in the air, so that it fell back on their 
heads). Such conduct will drive the patient to de- 
spair — the very effect it had on Job; for chap. 3, 
1—8 it says: “After this Job opened his mouth and 
cursed his day. And Job spake and said, Let the day 
perish wherein I was born and the night in which it 
was said, There is a man child conceived!” (See the 
entire chapter, down to v.26: “I was not in safety, 
neither had I rest, neither was I quiet; yet trouble 
came.”) Sometimes the sick are very sensitive. They 
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watch every word, every gesture, every look of the 
visitor; they are eager to learn the visitor’s impression 
of them; they keenly feel it when they notice that 
the visitor is in any way afraid of them and either 
fails to extend his hand or does so with evident re- 
luctance. 

One more thing is mentioned about Job’s friends 
which shows their utter lack of wisdom and the height 
of their folly by which Job was driven to utter the 
touching lament and expression of impatience in 
chapter 3. V.13 we read: “So they sat down with 
him upon the ground seven days and seven nights, and 
none spake a word unto him; for they saw that his 
grief was very great.” There may be cases where 
silence is proper, or at least where one would rather 
keep silence than speak; cases where, in answer to 
a patient’s question, one will take his hand, tenderly 
press it, and look at him in sympathizing love. Such 
silence at times speaks a more eloquent language than 
the mouth would be able to express, revealing to him 
the condition he is in, yet not leading him to despair, 
but suggesting quiet submission. But aside from such 
exceptional cases, silence would only harm the patient 
and also undermine his confidence in the pastor. The 
patient desires to hear something; he craves comfort, 
yearns for encouragement. On the other hand, there 
is such a thing as talking too much and harming the 
patient by the manner in which one speaks to him. 
Disputing with him and talking to him in an arrogant 
tone is almost bound to prejudice the patient and turn 
the visit into a torture. One should not force his own 
wisdom upon a patient as the three friends urged their 
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wisdom upon Job. Moreover, the patient should be 
given an opportunity to speak his mind. He wants 
to hear, it is true; but it is not the only thing he wishes 
for; he also desires to air his complaints in the presence 
of a well-affected, sympathetic soul, just as Job spoke 
not only at the beginning, when the three friends had 
as yet said nothing, chap. 3, but also at the end, after 
the friends have been put to silence; see chap. 27, 1 ff., 
particularly chap. 29, 1 ff. And in listening to patients’ 
rehearsals of what ails them, the pastor should be 
patient and kind, even though he be compelled to hear 
the same story five times or, in case of protracted illness, 
even as often as twenty-five times. Thus silence and 
speech should be properly balanced. This will benefit 
the patient. Also in this matter the word of Scripture 
applies: “A time to keep silence and a time to speak.” 
Eccl. 3, 7. 

All that has been said concerning pastors is appli- 
cable also to lay members. They, too, as has already 
been stated, should look after the sick in their own 
homes, visit Christian friends and members of the same 
household of faith, and also look up unchurched neigh- 
bors, acquaintances, fellow-workmen and associates in 
business. It is a fine, laudable custom which some 
ladies’ aid societies in our Synod observe, 7. e., of elect- 
ing a special committee whose duty it is to visit all 
sick women of the congregation, not merely the members 
of the society, but others likewise, especially such women 
as are helpless and in destitute circumstances. Our 
Christians, men and women, should not defer the visit- 
ing of the sick till they are notified or called upon to 
do so; they ought to come of their own accord and 
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show their sympathy, taking and, if necessary, sacri- 
ficing time in the interest of the sick. That is a duty 
recognized the world around by even such as are far 
from the kingdom of God. Above all, however, Chris- 
tians should regard it as such. 

In making such visits, great care should be exercised 
with regard to proceeding in the proper manner. Show 
real sympathy; raise no false hopes when apparently 
there is no more hope; neither, however, tactlessly and 
rudely shatter hope still entertained by the patient. 
Do not tell all kinds of stories about sicknesses you 
have seen or heard of or gruesome tales of operations 
which proved fatal. Such sick-calls are not a benefit, 
but a torture; instead of helping the sick, they harm 
him. Again, do not talk too much or tarry too long. 
Always consider that you are dealing with a person 
who is ill and therefore more or less weak and liable 
to have a relapse if he is put under too much of a strain. 
Sick people should be encouraged, refreshed, comforted, 
and, if possible, induced to express themselves, which 
will afford visitors an opportunity of saying what should 
be said under the circumstances. Visitors should be 
careful not to restrict themselves to earthly, bodily 
affairs, but direct the conversation to things spiritual 
and eternal. Right here a word fitly spoken by a fellow- 
Christian, a good friend and neighbor, may often accom- 
plish just as much as the sick-call of the pastor, some- 
times even more. There, above all, our church-members 
are often afforded the best possible opportunity to exer- 
cise their missionary calling. It often happens that 
they have a churchless neighbor or an unbelieving 
fellow-workman in their place of business, their factory, 
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their trade, or on the farm. No pastor visits him; 
perhaps he would not even welcome a pastor’s visits. 
But the neighbor, the friend, the fellow-workman, may 
visit him and in some appropriate way direct his atten- 
tion to the one thing needful and induce him to have 
a pastor visit him. As long as he enjoyed good health, 
he probably cast all such words to the winds and even 
mocked at God and the Bible, but now that he is sick, 
now that death is staring him in the face, he may be 
willing to listen to the Word of God. Many a one 
like him has been plucked as a brand out of the fire. 
What a high and important task our Christians accord- 
ingly have, a task which is brought home to them espe- 
cially also by the Book of Job! 

So much for things external, which however, are 
by no means unimportant. 


2. 

We shall now proceed to consider the person and 
the personality of the sick-visitor, especially that of the 
pastor in his capacity as spiritual adviser. As in every 
branch of ministerial work, so also in the matter of 
sick-calls much depends upon the person or the per- 
sonality. And it is as interesting as it is instructive 
to become somewhat better acquainted with Job’s 
friends, his sick-visitors, with their personal charac- 
teristics. We shall see that Eliphaz the Temanite, 
Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar the Naamathite, each 
one of whom is very sharply delineated in the Book 
of Job, were men who widely differed from each other 
with respect to natural disposition and distinctive traits 
of character. The fourth man whom we meet with, 
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Elihu, the.son of Barachel, the Buzite, of the kindred 
of Ram, is a fine model, or exemplar. 

Eliphaz the Temanite probably was the eldest of 
the three, for he was the first to speak. Chap. 32, 4 
we read: “Now, Elihu had waited till Job had spoken 
because they [Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar] were elder 
than he.” FEliphaz was, we might say, a man with 
a personal vein. What he has to say to Job he loves 
to link up with some of his own personal experiences. 
Already in his very first address he tells of a vision 
that he had, of an image that he saw and a voice that 
he heard. It is a remarkable passage, chap. 4, 12—17: 
“Now, a thing was secretly brought to me, and mine 
ear received a little thereof. In thoughts from the 
visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth on men, 
fear came upon me and trembling, which made all my 
bones to shake. Then a spirit passed before my face; 
the hair of my flesh stood up. It stood still, but I could © 
not discern the form thereof; an image was before 
mine eyes. There was silence, and I heard a voice, 
saying, Shall mortal man be more just than God? Shall 
a man be more pure than his Maker?” People like 
Eliphaz, with a personal vein, a personal magnetism, 
have a twofold advantage over others. For one thing, 
it is comparatively easy for them, while others find 
it very difficult, to strike up a spiritual conversation 
with a sick person; and thus, on the other hand, they 
are able much more quickly to win the heart of the 
hearer, even when they must speak hard and unpleasant 
truths. By dint of this personal vein, this personal 
fellow-feeling, and by pointing to things which they 
themselves have experienced, they, as it were, come down 
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to the level of the patient or draw him up to theirs. 
With personal contact thus established, a friendly ex- 
change of views follows much more readily. A sick 
person, or any one who has felt the heavy hand of 
adversity, will certainly at once be more attentive and 
easier of approach if one can tell him: I had a similar 
experience, or: In such and such a case, there and 
there, this or that happened to me. People, as Luther 
frequently remarks, are fond of hearing stories, and 
then they prick their ears; not only children, but also 
adults, especially the sick and suffering, and particularly 
those who are too feeble to follow the thread of Scrip- 
tural expositions. Let us not overlook the fact that 
the Book of divine revelation, the Bible, which is given 
especially for the sick-bed, relates a story, the story 
of Job. And a personal narrative will be particularly 
impressive and mean very much to the patient if it 
treats of something that has been personally experienced, 
personally encountered, personally tested and tried. 
Every Christian, every pastor, every teacher, has had 
all kinds of experiences. Let us ever better learn to 
open our eyes and try to understand for what purpose 
God permits us to experience this or that, not merely 
for our own benefit, but also for that of our fellow-men. 
Speaking of -personal experiences, both in spiritual 
matters and in those pertaining to this life, will estab- 
lish a close personal contact with the patient and bring 
home to him personally what is to be said to him. And 
also in this respect it is a fine thing to be many-sided 
and bent on becoming ever more versatile and obtain 
a still wider range of knowledge. Eliphaz as well as 
the other two friends are continually harping on that 
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one string: of Job’s sin and guilt, for which, they 
insinuate, he is being punished. At first they sit before 
Job like helpless children, and their silence drives him 
into deepest despair, indeed, prompts him to sinful 
utterances, even to cursing the day of his birth. Now 
they have something to say; now they know how to 
deal with him; now they wax eloquent! He who visits 
the sick should remember that he must not force a cer- 
tain subject upon the patient. He ought to endeavor 
to understand him and to put himself in his position. 

However, desirable and necessary though it may 
be to have a personal vein when visiting the sick, there 
is also an element of danger in it, this, namely, that 
while endeavoring to reach an avenue of personal ap- 
proach, one is apt to forget, to lose sight of, the real 
subject to be treated at the sick-bed. One should always 
stick to the subject and speak to the point. This is 
something that we may learn from Job’s second friend, 
Bildad the Shuhite. In him we find no such thing 
as a personal vein. He sticks to his subject and in 
a plain matter-of-fact way tells Job just what he thinks 
he ought to say to him. It is noticeable at a glance 
that he prefers to speak of such things as the house, 
the place, the dwelling-place, of the righteous or the 
wicked, not of his person. Compare, e. g., chap. 8, 
15—17: “He shall lean upon his house, but it shall 
not stand; he shall hold it fast, but it shall not endure. 
He is green before the sun, and his branch shooteth 
forth in his garden. His roots are wrapped about the 
heap and seeth the place of stones.” V.22: “They 
that hate thee shall be clothed with shame, and the 
dwelling-place of the wicked shall come to naught.” 
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Chap. 18, 6: “The light shall be dark in his tabernacle, 
and his candle shall be put out with him.” V.15: “It 
shall dwell in his tabernacle because it is none of his.” 
V. 21: “Surely such are the dwellings of the wicked, 
and this is the place of him that knoweth not God.” 
Such close adherence to the impersonal, to the real sub- 
ject, is indeed necessary in such cases where the sick 
and the afflicted are inclined to digress from the subject, 
especially from a spiritual theme, and always drift back 
to earthly affairs, particularly matters pertaining to 
their own body, or when they are prone to pick up an 
argument or are irresponsive. Besides, the thoughts 
of the sick are very apt to wander. They have little 
or no opportunity, especially in larger congregations, 
to speak with their pastor or with advanced and ex- . 
perienced Christians. They like to ask all manner of 
questions, so that the visitor sometimes has occasion 
to call attention to the matter in hand. But the sick- 
visitor should also avoid the danger lurking in a purely 
matter-of-fact discussion. He must not become dry and 
dogmatic, thus slighting the sentimental side entirely. 
Man is so constituted that he desires something not 
only for his head, but also for his heart. Accordingly, 
we should be neither exclusively sentimental nor exclu- 
sively matter-of-fact, but should endeavor to bring into 
play a well-balanced mixture of both sense and senti- 
ment and place it at the service of the patient. 

We now come to meet Job’s third friend, Zophar 
the Naamathite. In him we find an exceedingly dis- 
agreeable, positively repulsive personality. He is an 
utterly indelicate, tactless, insolent man. The other 
two, each in his own way, approach Job with at least 
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some consideration and caution, though indeed they 
intend to give emphatic expression, later, to their 
erroneous notions regarding the cause of his affliction. 
But Zophar blusters in a most violent manner and, 
without making any effort at understanding the poor 
sufferer Job, fiercely denounces him. At the very 
outset of his speech he says to Job, chap. 11, 2. 8: 
“Should not the multitude of words be answered, and 
should a man full of talk be justified? Should thy 
lies make men hold their peace; and when thou 
mockest, shall no man make thee ashamed?” What 
is more, he at once anticipates the result of the entire 
controversy; he is the first one of the three to pass 
a final judgment: Job is an unrighteous, wicked person, 
who is being punished for his sins. He has spoken, 
and there is nothing more to be said. Poor, stricken 
Job is provoked by Zophar to make the bittsrest and 
most painful replies. Chap. 12,1—5: “And Job an- 
swered and said, No doubt but ye are the people, and 
wisdom shall die with you. But I have understanding 
as well as you; I am not inferior to you; yea, who 
knoweth not such things as these? I am as one mocked 
of his neighbor, who calleth upon God, and He an- 
swereth him; the just, upright man is laughed to scorn. 
He that is ready to slip with his feet is as a lamp 
despised in the thought of him that is at ease.” People 
of the stamp of Zophar should stay away from the 
bedside of the sick and not attempt to make calls of 
sympathy. Not another word need be said on that 
score. We should indeed speak the truth, but, as 
St. Paul puts it Eph. 4,15, “in love,” not in coarse 
brutality. The Book of Job very plainly shows that 
Book of Job 3 
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a sick-call, though meant well, may end in a way that 
must be called not only wrong, but downright sinful. 
Zophar’s way of doing deserves to be treated according 
to Prov. 26,5: “Answer a fool according to his folly, 
lest he be wise in his own conceit.” The sick-room is 
not the place, and the call of a Christian brother should 
not be made the occasion, for a quarrel. The striking 
thing about Zophar is that in this great drama he soon 
disappears from view. In the three parts assigned to 
him he makes but two speeches, chaps. 11 and 20. 
When his third turn comes (chap. 27), he remains ab- 
solutely silent and has nothing more to say; Job him- 
self continues his parable. 

There remains for our study one more person, one 
more character, namely, Hlihu, the sou of Barachel, 
the Buzite, of the kindred of Ram. Chap. 32, 2. 
Widely differing judgments have been pronounced 
upon Elihu as well as upon the addresses he made.. 
The latter have frequently been called spurious by men 
who did not understand them. Unbelieving, modern 
critics cancel them with a stroke of the pen and at- 
tribute them to some later writer and interpolated by 
him at this place. Even expositors who accept the Bible 
as the inspired Word of God have held that Elihu was 
a very conceited young man, a babbler, though he prob- 
ably meant well. Thus Louis Harms said: “Elihu 
appears with an arrogance as if he, the young man, 
was so chuck-full of wisdom that, unless able to relieve 
himself of it, his belly would surely have to burst.” 
(Biblische Einleitung, p. 94.) Thus also our Highteenth 
Synodical Report of the Canada District, 1904, p. 16: 
“At last a young man, named Elihu, appeared and 
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put the climax on all that had been said by the others.” 
Page 17: ‘Although the three friends had done their 
utmost to put through their views, yet in the opinion 
of the young man who had been listening to them, they 
had by no means gone far enough in the matter. This 
young man, Elihu by name, rebukes them as being too 
faint-hearted to speak and answer any longer and uses 
the following arrogant expressions: ‘When I had 
waited, (for they spake not, but stood still, and an- 
swered no more,) I said, I will answer also my part, 
T also will show mine opinion. For I am full of matter, 
the spirit within me constraineth me. Behold, my belly 
is as wine which hath no vent; it is ready to burst 
like new bottles. I will speak, that I may be refreshed ; 
I will open my lips and answer.’ And now, when he 
did open his mouth to emit his breath, what then did 
he utter? The very same things Job’s three friends 
had said before him, only, perhaps, in somewhat 
stronger form.” But that is a misconception of the 
entire structure upon which this book has been built up 
and fails to do justice to Elihu’s words. True, Elihu 
is young compared with the three friends of Job; but 
as the youngest he also modestly maintained silence 
until they had finished. When he is introduced to the 
reader, it is expressly stated, chap. 32,4: “Now, Elihu 
had waited till Job had spoken because they were elder 
than he.” In the same chapter he first tells the three, 
vv. 6.7: “I am young, and ye are very old; wherefore 
I was afraid and durst not show you mine opinion. 
I said, Days should speak and multitude of years should 
teach wisdom.” This reserve indicates that he was 
modest and considerate of others. And these qualities 
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shine all the more brightly because he had evidently 
been quick to perceive the erroneous thoughts of the 
others. He does not merely imagine that he knows, 
and is able to say, the correct thing, but, as we shall 
see later on, he is in actual possession of the truth. 
He offers the humanly possible solution of the problem 
of affliction; he begins what God later completes. In 
the first chapter in which he begins to speak (32) we 
read with reference to him, v.3: “Also against his 
three friends was his wrath kindled because they had 
found no answer and yet had condemned Job.” V.5: 
“When Elihu saw that there was no answer in the 
mouth of these three men, then his wrath was kindled.” 
Vv. 11.12: “Behold, I waited for your words; I gave 
ear to your reasons, whilst ye searched out what to say. 
Yea, I attended unto you, and, behold, there was none 
of you that convinced Job or that answered his words.” 
Elihu also showed tact; there is not the slightest hint 
or indication that he nervously slid around on his chair, 
or, to speak accurately, on the ground, before he could 
begin to speak. And when he does speak, his words 
show that he firmly believes the truth will ultimately 
gain the victory. This makes him fearless, And 
though he has shown himself discreet, modest, and calm, 
at the proper time he nevertheless comes forward with 
quite emphatic and even pointed words. He is, to use 
a modern, though much misused term, highly tempera- 
mental, temperamental in the best sense of the word. 
To him apply the words of Paul written to Timothy, 
1 Tim. 4,12: “Let no man despise thy youth,” 7. e., So 
conduct yourself in your ministry that no one will notice 
that you are still a young man. With great frankness, 
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yes, with holy wrath, he rebukes sin and transgression 
wherever found; he also reproaches the elders when 
they are wrong and in error. It is also expressly stated 
concerning Elihu, chap. 32,2: “Against Job was his 
wrath kindled because he justified himself rather than 
God”; see the entire 32d chapter. But there is in 
his addresses no bitterness, no uncharitableness; they 
are altogether different from the speeches of Zophar, 
and therefore their effect, too, is entirely different. 
They are sharp, yet at the same time they enliven and 
strengthen, as a modern, unnamed expositor, whom we 
have been following much and often in this dissertation, 
strikingly says: “They have about the same effect as 
the stroking of a masseur after a vapor bath.” (Allge- 
meine Hv.-Luth. Kirchenzertung, 1904, No. 21, p. 495.) 
Let us but hear his kindly introductory words to Job, 
chap. 88, 1—7: “Wherefore, Job, I pray thee, hear 
my speeches and hearken to all my words. Behold, 
now I have opened my mouth; my tongue hath spoken 
in my mouth. My words shall be of the uprightness 
of my heart, and my lips shall utter knowledge clearly. 
The Spirit of God hath made me, and the breath of 
the Almighty hath given me life. If thou canst answer 
me, set thy words in order before me, stand up. Behold, 
I am according to thy wish in God’s stead; I also am 
formed out of the clay. Behold, my terror shall not 
make thee afraid, neither shall my hand be heavy upon 
thee.” And because Elihu speaks the truth, therefore 
his words exert power over his hearers, over Job and 
his three friends. They silently listen, as his pupils. 
They note and know that the Spirit of God is speaking 
by Elihu, as he himself also says in his introductory 
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words, chap. 32,8: “There is a spirit in man, and the 
inspiration of the Almighty giveth them understand- 
ing.” Elihu must speak because he has the truth. As 
already noted above, he says, chap. 32, 18—20: “For 
I am full of matter, the spirit within me con- 
straineth me. Behold, my belly is as wine which hath 
no vent; it is ready to burst like new bottles. I will 
speak that I may be refreshed; I will open my lips 
and answer.” But he speaks without fear or favor; 
his aim is neither to scold nor to flatter; but he insists, 
chap. 32, 21.22: “Let me not, I pray you, accept any 
man’s person, neither let me give flattering titles unto 
men. For I know not to give flattering titles; in so 
doing my Maker would soon take me away.” With 
him it is not a matter of having his own way or of 
dominating the hearts and minds of others; no, he is 
simply concerned about the truth, about man’s humbling 
himself under the Word and will of God. His aim is 
to be a true friend and a trustworthy guide to upright 
Job and to extricate him from the very deepest bodily 
and spiritual misery. 

' The passages quoted above show Elihu to be a true 
child of God, a genuine friend of mankind, a real 
spiritual adviser of the sick and afflicted. Therefore, 
too, at the close of the book, he is exempted from the 
judgment of God’s wrath with which He threatens Job’s 
three friends. In the last chapter, 42, 7, we read: 
“And it was so, that, after the Lord had spoken these 
words unto Job, the Lord said to Eliphaz the Temanite, 
My wrath is kindled against thee and against thy two 
friends; for ye have not spoken of Me the thing which 
is right like My servant Job.” For this reason the 
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three friends are commanded to offer up burnt offerings, 
and Job had to pray for them to save them from divine 
punishment. Chap. 42,8—10. But not a word is said 
concerning Elihu; God pronounces no judgment upon 
what he has said, because it was right and true. Elihu 
receives this distinction, not because of any personal 
advantages, which, to a certain extent, are found also 
with Eliphaz and Bildad, but because of the truth 
which he has championed. He exemplifies what is 
written Mal. 2, 7: “The priest’s lips should keep 
knowledge, and they should seek the Law at His mouth ; 
for he is the messenger of the Lord of hosts.” 

This, then, is the task of all ministers of the Word 
at the bedside of the sick, in fact, of all Christians 
in general, particularly also of plain Christians, when 
they are at the bedside of sick fellow-Christians. The 
friends of Job, including Elihu, were no pastors, but 
companions, friends, and neighbors of Job. Gifts 
differ; God divides them to every Christian severally 
as He wills. 1 Cor.12,11. Let every one serve with 
that gift which he has received: with comfort and 
edification, with rebuke and exhortation, with instruc- 
tion and guidance. But everything should be based, 
must be based, upon the divine Truth, God’s Word. 
All difficult questions, also those in the sick-room, can 
be solved in only one way: by consulting, and sub- 
mitting to, the sure Word of God. There we obtain 
light and comfort, answer and healing. By the Word 
of God alone the victory can be won, as Elihu’s example 
shows, and by expounding it and applying it to patients, 
sick-calls, as an experienced pastor of our day has said, 
often become the greatest, most glorious, and most 
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blessed hours in the entire activity of a pastor and 
spiritual adviser. Many a Christian has gone to com- 
fort, strengthen, and spiritually refresh the sick and 
afflicted and, instead, he really was the one who received 
comfort, strength, and refreshment. The finest, most 
glorious experiences of the power and efficacy of the 
divine Word are to be had at the bedside of the sick 
and the dying. Let us make the most of the oppor- 
tunity. In the hurry and worry, the hustle and bustle, 
of the present time, especially in the cities, people 
hardly take time for anything, even though it would 
be of immense value and benefit to their souls. They 
hardly take time, so to speak, to be sick, unless actually 
compelled to take to their beds or submit to an operation. 
Much less do they take time to visit the sick. That 
is supposed to be the business of the pastor. And if 
occasionally a sick-call is made, the conversation is 
usually restricted to the bodily wants and welfare of 
the sick person and to temporal affairs. By doing this, 
Christians only harm themselves and deprive themelves 
of blessings they might have derived from such visits, 
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But this already takes us to the third and main 
point, the main question in times of sickness and afflic- 
tion. And it is primarily to answer this question that 
the Book of Job was written by inspiration of God. 
Luther is quite right when in his classic preface, already 
referred to, he briefly and in a masterly manner says: 
“The Book of Job treats this question, whether God 
sends adversity also upon the pious. Here Job stands 
fast and maintains that God afflicts also the pious with- 
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out cause [without special fault], solely unto the glory 
of His name, as Christ, John 9, 3 also testifies of the 
man born blind. His friends take exception to this 
and indulge in big and long harangues, attempting to 
vindicate God by claiming that He punishes no pious 
person; that, if He punishes, the person must have 
sinned. They have such worldly, human thoughts 
concerning God and His justice, just as if He were 
like men and His justice like the world’s justice.” 
(XIV, 18.) The main question in times of sickness 
always is: Why does this happen to me? Quite often 
this question comes out during sick-calls. More fre- 
quently, however, it is suppressed, and sometimes it 
plagues and tortures hearts and souls almost to the 
point of despair. We also find this question directly 
expressed more than once in the Book of Job. Really 
this is its theme. Already in Job’s first utterance, 
even before his three friends began to dispute with 
him, he exclaimed, chap. 3,20: “Wherefore is light 
given to him that is in misery and life unto the bitter 
in soul?” Vv. 24.25: “For my sighing cometh before 
I eat, and my roarings are poured out like the waters. 
For the thing which I greatly feared is come upon me, 
and that which I was afraid of is come unto me.” 
Then come the exclamations, v.25: “I was not in 
safety, neither had I rest, neither was I quiet; yet 
trouble came.” This “why” is repeated over and over 
by Job, and in his conversation with his three friends 
it recurs in ever new variations. Thus in chap. 7, 20 
he says: “Why hast Thou set me as a mark against 
Thee, so that I am a burden to myself?’ V.21: “And 
why dost Thou not pardon my transgression and take 
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away mine iniquity?” Chap. 10,2: “Show me where- 
fore Thou contendest with me.” V.18: “Wherefore, 
then, hast Thou brought me forth out of the womb?” 
Chap. 18, 24: “Wherefore hidest Thou Thy face and 
holdest me for Thine enemy?’ Chap. 21,7: “Where- 
fore do the wicked live, become old, yea, are mighty 
in power?” Again and again we hear this why, why? 
and this wherefore, wherefore? But if we shall now 
more closely study the book and the history it relates, 
we shall hear the answer to this why and this wherefore. 
And what we hear is first the wrong answer, which 
is followed by God’s correct answer. 


A, 

Let us briefly recall the history of Job: This dis- 
tinguished man in the land of Uz, who was perfect 
and upright, who feared God and eschewed evil, this 
man, who possessed great wealth, suddenly, by one 
stroke of adversity after another, loses all his vast 
property and all his children. Let us note well the 
expressions in chap. 1,1: “perfect and upright.” They 
tell us what manner of man Job was. ‘Perfect’? is 
used here as in the Lord’s Sermon on the Mount: “Be 
ye therefore perfect,” Matt. 5,48; it does not denote 
the absolute sinlessness of holiness fanatics, but, as 
Stoeckhardt strikingly explains: “Christian perfection 
consists in this, that Christians strive after all the good 
that God in the Law requires of man, overlooking and 
setting aside none of God’s commandments. Christians 
are not perfect in this sense, that there are no defects 
and flaws in their obedience. Christians still having 
flesh and blood, daily sin much and fail in all points. 
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Therefore in the Sermon on the Mount Jesus also taught 
His disciples to pray the Fifth Petition. But in all 
true Christians at least something is found of all the 
things that God requires in the Law, which constitute 
Christian piety; they are not wholly lacking in any 
Christian virtue. And they forget those things which 
are behind, battle earnestly against sin, and reach forth 
unto those things which are before, that they may grow 
and increase in that holiness and righteousness which 
pleases God.” (Biblische Geschichte des Neuen Testa- 
ments, p. 95 ff.) Job also was “upright,” that is, sin- 
cere. This word denotes inward uprightness and truth, 
the opposite of falsehood and hypocrisy. These two 
terms characterize Job as a pious man. He is a model 
of piety, indeed, he is pious with all his heart. — He is 
further introduced as “one that feared God”; his re- 
lation to God is one of childlike confidence, fervent 
love, and reverent awe. This is the very source of 
his perfection and uprightness. And for this reason 
he also “eschewed evil”; he habitually shunned evil. 
This testimonial of the first verse is twice confirmed 
by God Himself. Chap. 1, 8 God says to Satan: “Hast 
thou considered My servant Job, that there is none 
like him in the earth, a perfect and an upright man, 
one that feareth God and escheweth evil?’ Just so 
in chap. 2,3, in the second conversation of God with 
Satan. This does not imply that Job had completely 
overcome sin. The book itself shows the opposite; we 
hear of his impatience in affliction, his disputing with 
God, his charge that God was dealing unjustly with 
him. Therefore God corrects him. Chap. 38,2, He 
says to him: “Who is this that darkeneth counsel by 
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words without knowledge?’ Chap. 40,2: “Shall he 
that contendeth with the Almighty instruct Him? He 
that reproveth God, let him answer it.” V.8: “Wilt 
thou also disannul My judgment? Wilt thou condemn 
Me that thou mayest be righteous?” Chap. 41, 10: 
“None is so fierce that dare stir Him up; who, then, 
is able to stand before Me?” Job himself in the end 
confesses his folly and says, chap. 40, 4.5: “Behold, 
I am vile; what shall I answer Thee? I will lay 
mine hand upon my mouth. Once have I spoken, but 
I will not answer; yea, twice; but I will proceed no 
further.” Chap. 42,2—6: “I know that Thou canst 
do everything and that no thought can be withholden 
from Thee. Who is he that hideth counsel without 
knowledge? Therefore have I uttered that I under- 
stood not; things too wonderful for me, which I knew 
not. Hear, I beseech Thee, and I will speak; I will 
demand of Thee, and declare Thou unto me. I have 
heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear; but now 
mine eye seeth Thee. Wherefore I abhor myself and 
repent in dust and ashes.” But in the first verse of 
the book we have been assured by God Himself that 
Job’s piety is genuine. Job really is a righteous, pious, 
believing child of God. This, by all means, we must 
not forget. 

Now, then, this pious man loses all that he has. 
Enemies from a neighboring country, the Sabeans, go 
out on a raid and plunder his herds of oxen and asses; 
a flash of lightning burns up, consumes, his sheep and 
his shepherds; the Chaldeans from another neighboring 
country fall upon his camels and slay his servants; 
a great wind from the wilderness wrecks the house in 
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which his sons and daughters are gathered, and all of 
them are killed. Chap. 1,13—19. Job bears and en- 
dures it all with the steadfastness of a child of God. 
He gives expression to the well-known, beautiful words, 
chap. 1,21: “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord!” Chap. 1, 22 
expressly emphasizes: “In all this Job sinned not nor 
charged God foolishly.” 

Shortly after this he is stricken with a fearful 
malady. Chap. 2,7: “Satan... smote Job with sore 
boils from the sole of his foot unto his crown.” This 
probably was leprosy in its worst form, so-called ele- 
phantiasis. It was a terrible condition, so hopeless that 
Job’s wife despairs of God’s ways and asks her husband, 
chap. 2,9: “Dost thou still retain thine integrity ? 
Curse God and die!” But Job reproves her and replies, 
chap. 2,10: “What? shall we receive good at the hand 
of God, and shall we not receive evil?” And again it 
is stated, chap. 2,10: “In all this did not Job sin with 
his lips.” — But he receives not only many hard single 
blows and visitations; no, the agony is prolonged. And 
how terrifically great the cross was appears only during 
the visit, the weeping, and the seven days’ silence of 
his friends. For a while it drives him so far that he 
curses the day of his birth and, with that, his very life. 
Chap. 3. And now that he has manifestly made a mis- 
step, his friends break their silence. They have at last 
discovered a fault in this pious servant of God. That — 
agrees with their view, their theory of the cause of all 
suffering, namely, that every affliction at God’s hand 
is a punishment. They hold to this theory with an 
actually terrible stubbornness. But that is quite natural. 
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That is the natural human theory and hypothesis, the 
view of the natural heart, which often enough is ex- 
pressed also at Christian sick-beds. Even the disciples 
of Jesus held this view. John 9,2 the disciples asked: 
“Master, who did sin, this man or his parents, that 
he was born blind?” They evidently took it for granted 
that this particular affliction was sent by God because 
of some particular sin committed either by the blind 
man himself or his parents. Even Job himself probably 
once inclined to this view; but he changed his mind 
when he himself was sorely afflicted. He evidently had 
not received this affliction as a punishment. He was 
an Israelite indeed, in whom there was no guile; his 
conscience bore him witness that he was righteous, God- 
fearing, “perfect,” and “upright,” as the Holy Record 
states in the beginning of the book. But immediately 
there comes to Job the question: Why, then, has all 
this befallen me? 

And it is this that constitutes the problem, the main 
question, of the book. It takes a long while before 
the correct answer is forthcoming. This appears from 
the very size of the book, which has 42 chapters. These 
men here, Eliphaz, Bildad, Zophar, and also Job him- 
self, fairly wrestle and struggle to discover what may 
be God’s purpose in sending affliction. Luther in his 
preface, already quoted above, calls attention to this 
in a most masterly manner. This wrestling and strug- 
gling to find the real solution of the problem is set 
forth in the form of a dialog in the three great dis- 
courses already alluded to. The three friends formulate 
an entirely rational, strictly logical syllogism with a 
major premise, a minor premise, and an inevitable 
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conclusion. Job replies to each and answers their. 
propositions and assertions and stoutly maintains his 
position. It will help us to understand this matter 
if we consider it in logical arrangement; we shall then 
also more readily see the structure, development, and 
progress of this remarkable and wonderful book. First 
comes the major premise: God is just; this you, Job, 
will have to admit. This the three friends tell Job 
in a triple dialog. Chaps.4—14. Next follows the 
minor premise: The just God must punish the wicked, 
chaps. 15—21, likewise set forth in triplicate. Then 
comes the conclusion: Consequently, Job, since the just 
God is visiting you in such an exceptional way, it fol- 
lows that you must also be an exceptionally great sinner. 
Chaps. 22—26. This, too, is driven home in a triple 
application, save for the fact that Bildad no longer 
has much to say and Zophar nothing whatever. Log- 
ically considered, this deduction is quite correct, and 
yet it is fundamentally wrong. The natural man, in 
days of good health, considers it very probable; we 
hear this quite often in daily life when healthy persons 
speak about people who are sick. To the sick this de- 
duction is terrible in the extreme; to the self-righteous 
it is highly acceptable; to’ the Christian, in the last 
analysis, it appears blasphemous. Therefore also Job 
does not permit this conclusion to stand, but over- 
throws it. 

Job has something to say to the very first proposi- 
tion, the major premise: God is just. He indeed 
allows it to stand, — he must allow it to stand, — but 
he modifies it somewhat. He no longer understands 
the just God in the dark ways that He is leading him; 
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it seems incomprehensible to him that God should 
chasten him in this manner; but he wants to save the 
justice of God by terming it arbitrary. God can do 
what he pleases; He is the great, exalted, sovereign 
God. That is a terrible and, in the final analysis, 
a blasphemous doctrine. And yet, how often in such 
circumstances, in cases of sickness or death, in affliction 
and trial, even a Christian catches himself entertaining 
this very thought: God does what He wills. How- 
ever, Job does not want to blaspheme God, but he desires 
to justify Him also in those dispensations which to 
him are inscrutable. Here he makes a misstep and 
stumbles; here we read those strange words, so fre- 
quently misunderstood, from which some have taken 
occasion to misunderstand the entire book, for instance, 
one of the modern radical scholars, Friedrich Delitzsch, 
who has said: The entire Book of Job, “in words which 
occasionally verge on blasphemy, casts doubts on the 
very existence of a just God.” Thus, for instance, Job 
says, chap. 19, 6.7: “Know now that God hath over- 
thrown me and hath compassed me with His net. Be- 
hold, I ery out of wrong, but I am not heard; I cry 
aloud, but there is no judgment.” Again, in chap. 
9,17: “For He [God] breaketh me with a tempest 
and multiplieth my wounds without cause.” V. 20: 
“Tf I justify myself, mine own mouth shall condemn 
me; if I say, I am perfect, it shall also prove me 
perverse.” That Job, in speaking thus, has no intention 
of blaspheming God, is evident from other passages in 
which he sings the praises of God’s justice far more 
beautifully and sublimely than his friends, who have 
set themselves the task of proving and glorifying God’s 
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justice. But in the night of affliction, in the experience 
he is undergoing, he evidently believes he can maintain 
God’s justice only by assuming that He acts arbitrarily. 

We now come to the second proposition, the minor 
premise put forward by Job’s three friends: God, being 
just, must punish the wicked. Job meets this by asking 
a number of questions, as well as by citing examples 
from his own experience; and his friends are at a loss 
how to reply to his argument. Certainly, the just God 
must punish the wicked. But does He always do this 
already in this life? Job’s friends have cited a few 
examples for their contention that the wicked fare 
badly; but Job now argues: Are there not many more 
examples to prove the contrary? Does not experience 
in daily life tend to show that here on earth the wicked 
often have everything according to their desire? This 
thought is enlarged upon particularly in the noteworthy 
21st chapter. There we read, vv. 7—15: “Wherefore 
do the wicked live, become old, yea, are mighty in 
power? Their seed is established in their sight with 
them and their offspring before their eyes. Their houses 
are safe from fear, neither is the rod of God upon them. 
Their bull gendereth and faileth not; their cow calveth 
and casteth not her calf. They send forth their little 
ones like a flock, and their children dance. They take 
the timbrel and harp and rejoice at the sound of the 
organ. They spend their days in wealth and in a mo- 
ment go down to the grave. Therefore they say unto 
God, Depart from us; for we desire not the knowledge 
of Thy ways. What is the Almighty, that we should 
serve Him; and what profit should we have, if we 
pray unto Him?’ But here, too, the thought so near 
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to the human heart recurs: It is all arbitrariness on 
God’s part. Vv. 22—26 we read: “Shall any teach 
God knowledge, seeing He judgeth those that are high ? 
One dieth in his full strength, being wholly at ease 
and quiet. His breasts are full of milk, and his bones 
are moistened with marrow. And another dieth in the 
bitterness of his soul and never eateth with pleasure. 
They shall lie down alike in the dust, and the worms 
shall cover them.” We see it is the same temptation 
experienced by the singer of the 73d Psalm, and which 
to this day vexes many a Christian; yes, this so-called 
“Nevertheless Psalm” (see v. 23) is in more than one 
respect the counterpart of this portion of the Book 
of Job. 

But at this point: The just God punishes the sinner, 
Job has already noticed what his friends are aiming at, 
what conclusion they desire to arrive at. He tells them, 
chap. 21,27: “Behold, I know your thoughts and the 
devices which ye wrongfully imagine against me.” And 
soon Eliphaz comes out bluntly, chap. 22,3—5: “Is it 
any pleasure to the Almighty that thou art righteous, 
or is it gain to Him that thou makest thy ways perfect ? 
Will He reprove thee for fear of thee? Will He enter 
with thee into judgment? Is not thy wickedness great 
and thine iniquities infinite?” This outburst is fol- 
lowed by a series of charges against Job chap. 22, 
- 6—10: “For thou hast taken a pledge from thy brother 
for naught and stripped the naked of their clothing. 
Thou hast not given water to the weary to drink, and 
thou hast withholden bread from the hungry. But as 
for the mighty man, he had the earth, and the honorable 
man dwelt in it. Thou hast sent widows away empty, 
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and the arms of the fatherless have been broken. 
Therefore snares are round about thee, and sudden fear 
troubleth thee.” And this—Jlet us call it — “confes- 
sional address” is followed by an earnest appeal to Job 
sincerely to repent of his sins and be converted to God, 
chap. 22, 21—29: “Acquaint now thyself with Him 
and be at peace; thereby good shall come unto thee. 
Receive, I pray thee, the Law from His mouth and 
lay up His words in thine heart. If thou return to 
the Almighty, thou shalt be built up; thou shalt put 
away iniquity far from thy tabernacles. Then shalt 
thou lay up gold as dust and the gold of Ophir as the 
stones of the brooks. Yea, the Almighty shall be thy 
defense, and thou shalt have plenty of silver. For then 
shalt thou have thy delight in the Almighty and shalt 
lift up thy face unto God. Thou shalt make thy prayer 
unto Him, and He shall hear thee, and thou shalt pay 
thy vows. Thou shalt also decree a thing, and it shall 
be established unto thee; and the light shall shine upon 
thy ways. When men are cast down, then shalt thou 
say, There is lifting up; and He shall save the humble 
person.” Here, then, it is clearly and plainly stated: 
Because God has punished you in an extraordinary 
manner, you must be an extraordinary, an exceptionally 
great sinner. Job defends himself against this direct 
accusation and for the third time introduces experience, 
the experience of his own life, as his witness. He does 
not belong to the godless; he is an adherent of the true 
God and has proved this by word and deed; he has 
been pious, and his conduct has been blameless. He 
calls upon God Himself as his Witness with regard to 
this statement. He says, chap. 23,10—12: “But He 
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[God] knoweth the way that I take. When He hath 
tried me, I shall come forth as gold. My foot hath 
held His steps; His way have I kept and not declined. 
Neither have I gone back from the commandment of 
His lips; I have esteemed the words of His mouth 
more than my necessary food.” But here again Job 
concludes, v.13: “But He is in one mind, and who 
can turn Him? And what His soul desireth, even that 
He doeth.” Again the thought of a sovereign will of 
God; God does as He pleases. Conscious of his inno- 
cence, his integrity before God, and fully persuaded 
that he is not suffering because of his sins, Job later, 
after his three friends have been put to silence, also 
says, chap. 27,2—6: “As God liveth, who hath taken 
away my judgment, and the Almighty, who hath vexed 
my soul: All the while my breath is in me, and the 
Spirit of God is in my nostrils; My lips shall not 
speak wickedness, nor my tongue utter deceit. God ~ 
forbid that I should justify you; till I die, I will not 
remove mine integrity from me. My righteousness 
I hold fast and will not let it go; my heart shall not 
reproach me so long as I live.” Yea, it is utterly im- 
possible, he here, as it were, says, that my suffering 
should be punitory, that I should be punished because 
I must be numbered with the wicked. But God alone 
knows how this is to be understood. His wisdom indeed 
cannot be found in the depth of the earth, nor in the 
sea, nor in any man’s science; nor can it be bought 
for gold. (Thus Job is prompted to extol the wisdom 
of God. Chap. 28, 12—22.) But the conclusion of it 
all is, chap. 28, 23: “God understandeth the way 
thereof, and He knoweth the place thereof,” and there- 
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fore also He alone knows the way to solve this fearfully 
difficult question, Why does all this befall me? This 
question cannot be solved by earthly, human science, 
not by natural, human logic, such as the three friends 
employed, but only by a pious mind, enlightened by 
God. Therefore also chap. 28,28 says in conclusion: 
“Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; and 
to depart from evil is understanding.” But as long 
as one has not the light of divine revelation, so long 
God appears cruel and arbitrary even to the righteous. 
Therefore also Job, who over and over calls on God 
as Surety, Witness, and Judge, whom he should like 
to see and speak to face to face, says in that touching 
lament, chap. 30,20: “I cry unto Thee, and Thou dost 
not hear me: I stand up, and Thou regardest me not.” 
V. 21: “Thou art become cruel to me; with Thy strong 
hand Thou opposest Thyself against me.” V. 26: 
“When I looked for good, then evil came unto me; 
and when I waited for light, there came darkness.” 
And once more, in the last chapter of his addresses, 
chap. 31, Job takes up again the subject of his inno- 
cence. Job does not want his friends to harbor the 
slightest vestige of doubt as to how he stands toward 
his God, how firmly he cleaves to Him, and that there- 
fore he is not being punished for his sins. In this 
closing chapter he takes up the Ten Commandments 
and proves his fear of God, his love of God, and his 
trust in God by the Sixth, Eighth, Seventh, Fifth, First, 
and Second Commandments. But finally he breaks 
forth in the painful lament, v. 35: “Oh, that one would 
hear me! Behold, my desire is that the Almighty 
would answer me and that mine adversary had written 
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a book.” And then, v.40, we read: “The words of 
Job are ended.” We see the darkness has not yet dis- 
appeared, the answer to the question, Why my suffer- 
ing? has not yet been found by Job. But though he 
cannot understand the guidance and government of God, 
he nevertheless holds fast to his God and to his piety. 
His foot stumbles, his tongue errs, but again and again 
he arises in faith in his God and Savior. Just in 
deepest misery, in the most painful lament, he breaks 
forth in that great and glorious utterance, which more 
than any other shows the lofty heights of his faith, 
chap. 19, 25—27: “For I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that He shall stand at the Latter Day upon 
the earth. And though after my skin worms destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God; whom 
T shall see for myself and mine eyes shall behold and 
not another.” 

What a vast amount of material for conversation 
at the sick-bed we have in even that part of the contents 
of this book which we have so far considered! And 
not only for conversation with the sick, but also and 
especially for our own personal consideration. This 
precisely is our natural thought: Sickness, misery, dis- 
tress, and affliction are punishments for sin, and specific 
afflictions indicate specific sins. That really is true in 
the case of the children of this world, the unbelievers. 
Scripture says: “Thine own wickedness shall correct 
thee, and thy backslidings shall reprove thee; know 
therefore and see that it is an evil thing and bitter that 
thou hast forsaken the Lord, thy God, and that my 
fear is not in thee, saith the Lord God of hosts.” Jer. 
2,19. With Christians, however, the case is different. 
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Christ has borne all punishment for sin: “The chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon Him.” Is, 58, 5. 
“Himself took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses,” 
Matt. 8,17; and God does not punish twice. The 
sufferings with which God afflicts Christians — this is 
the plain doctrine of Scripture — are not sent as divine 
punishment. But though we Christians know this full 
well and in days of health and prosperity very nicely 
know how to talk about this comforting truth, yet, when 
we ourselves are burdened with a cross or have to deal 
with such as are afflicted, then it is no longer so easy 
to believe and confess. In days of health and prosperity 
we may go to church and are apt to sing quite glibly: 


Consider well what ways these are: 
How oft the dearest child by far 
The greatest cross must carry; 

The entire span of life but is 

A storm of plagues and worries. 


But when days of adversity and suffering are with us, 
this sounds quite different, and we find it exceedingly 
difficult to believe that we are God’s dearest children. 
Let us therefore learn aright what we have now heard 
from the Book of Job; let us, like Job over against 
his three friends and the thoughts of our own heart, 
hold fast to that comforting truth that God does not 
punish us because of our sin, that He does not act 
arbitrarily, even though we are not yet able to under- 
stand His ways. And just under the greatest cross, 
in deepest sorrow, in the blackest night of affliction, 
let us learn from Job to rise to the highest summit of 
faith and learn with all our hearts to utter that great 
and glorious word of comfort and victory, one of the 
greatest and most glorious words of the entire Old 
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Testament, yea, of the entire Holy Scriptures: “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth.” Job at that time was fully 
aware that he was about to give expression to weighty 
words. He cherished the wish: “Oh, that my words 
were now written! Oh, that they were printed in 
a book, ‘that they were graven with an iron pen and 
lead in the rock forever!’ Chap. 19, 23.24. And Job’s 
wish has been actually fulfilled. To thousands and 
hundreds of thousands this word has been a rod and 
a staff, a bright star in the dark night of affliction, 
and we do not want this word perverted or taken from 
us by any so-called modern, improved translations of 
the Bible, neither by the German nor the English 
Revised Version. 

But we have not yet heard the answer to the ques- 
tion, Why? The book itself gives a threefold answer, 
an answer which eventually relieves Job of all com- 
plaints. Since then no afflicted person need complain 
like Job, because we have the light of revelation re- 
garding God’s will and purpose in affliction. We have 
this light already in the Old Testament, right here in 
the Book of Job, but above all in the New Testament. 
Thank God that we are living, not in the Old, but in 
the New Testament! 


We shall therefore now proceed in the history of 
Job’s sufferings and first of all hear the answer of Elihu. 
Chaps. 32—-37. The most important chapter here is 
chapter 33. We have already seen that Elihu, though 
younger than Job’s three friends, stands for right over 
against these friends as well as over against Job himself. 
Any one, therefore, who, like many modern critics, re- 
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pudiates the addresses of Elihu, simply deprives himself 
of a key to the understanding of the book. Elihu be- 
comes Job’s teacher, counselor, and spiritual adviser. 
And the main service which he renders Job is this, 
that he weans him from the desire to see and directs 
him to center his attention upon the realm of fazth. 
Job had repeatedly expressed the desire to see God, 
to have God appear to him, manifestly own him as 
His child, and give him the answer to his why. In 
chap. 28, 8.9 he laments: “Behold, I go forward, but 
He is not there; and backward, but I cannot perceive 
Him. On the left hand, where He doth work, but 
I cannot behold Him; He hideth Himself on the right 
hand that I cannot see Him.” Therefore also in his 
confession of faith he had said with reference to the 
future: “Yet in my flesh shall I see God; whom I shall 
see for myself and mine eyes shall behold.” Chap. 19, 
26.27. However, this seeing God does not yet take 
place; Job must first learn something. Elihu shows 
him that for a mortal man God’s ways are unsearchable. 
Therefore one should not again and again be asking, 
Why? but rather, For what purpose? The reason why 
God acts just so and not otherwise is His affair. There- 
fore in a point-blank way Elihu tells Job, chap. 33, 
12.13: “God is greater than man. Why dost thou 
strive against Him? For He giveth not account of any 
of His matters.” You should rather ask to what pur- 
pose He sent you this affliction, what object he aims to 
attain thereby; then you will see your affliction in an 
altogether different light. In the entire 33d chapter, 
Elihu defends God’s justice; but coming to the ques- 
tion, Whence is affliction? or, Why is the cross? one 
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must not proceed from God’s justice. That is an attri- 
bute of God far too high for us. God is infinitely 
greater than man. The correct mode of procedure is 
to answer such questions only from Holy Scriptures. 
In the Bible, God has graciously condescended to us; 
and if, in childlike manner, we believe what He tells 
us there about the great love with which He has loved 
us in Christ Jesus, we shall be able to understand Him. 
Job had once lamented, chap. 13, 24: ‘Wherefore 
hidest Thou Thy face and holdest me for Thine 
enemy?’ And so to-day the sick and the afflicted, and 
those who are tempted and vexed by Satan, frequently 
think that in the days of tribulation and affliction God 
has withdrawn His gracious presence from them. Espe- 
cially pious, devout Christians are apt to make Job’s 
complaints their own. They repeat what Job says in 
the 30th chapter, in which he most pitifully deplores 
his misery and the temptation which has distressed him, 
and in vv. 20.21 he mentions this as the culmination 
of his sorrows: “I cry unto Thee, and Thou dost not 
hear me; I stand up, and Thou regardest me not. 
Thou art become cruel to me; with Thy strong hand 
Thou opposest Thyself against me.” But no, this is 
not really so. It is not true that God has withdrawn 
Himself in days of trials and tribulations. Elihu shows 
the opposite to be the case. In affliction God reveals 
Himself. In chap. 33,14 we read (literal translation 
of the original) : ‘God speaketh in one way and in two; 
only it is not perceived.” Citing examples of ways 
in which God reveals Himself, Elihu mentions dreams 
and the pain he has suffered upon his bed, i. ¢., the 
sick-bed. He says, chap. 33, 15—22: “In a dream, in 
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a vision of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon men, 
in slumberings upon the bed, then He openeth the ears 
of men and sealeth their instruction, that He may with- 
draw man from His purpose and hide pride from man. 
He keepeth back his soul from the pit and his life from 
perishing by the sword. He is chastened also with 
pain upon his bed and the multitude of his bones with 
strong pain, so that his life abhorreth bread and his 
soul dainty meat. His flesh is consumed away that 
it cannot be seen, and his bones that were not seen, 
stick out. Yea, his soul draweth near unto the grave 
and his life to the destroyers.” It is just in days of 
affliction that God reveals Himself to a Christian suf- 
ferer. But because man does not realize this and does 
not heed it and would nevertheless fall into destruction, 
God also sends him one who interprets and explains 
His Word to him, as Elihu proceeds to say, vv. 23. 24: 
“Tf there be a messenger with him, an interpreter, one 
among a thousand, to show unto man His uprightness, 
then He is gracious unto him and saith, Deliver him 
from going down into the pit: I have found a ransom.” 
These are important, exceedingly important words, and 
we shall have to meditate upon them for a while. This 
messenger, who speaks to this man, is not a human 
messenger, as many interpreters claim. Such an as- 
sumption is contrary both to the wording and the con- 
text. This messenger is not merely the proclaimer of 
the deliverance, but its Author and Mediator. He is 
the Messenger, the Angel, of the Lord, frequently 
spoken of by Moses and the patriarchs; He is, as here 
stated, “one among a thousand,” one who excels among 
thousands, the Angel of whom Jacob says: “The Angel 
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which redeemed me from all evil,” Gen. 48,16; He' 
whom Job himself already in chap. 19, 25 called “Re- 
deemer”; that Angel to whom God gives the charge, 
chap. 33, 24; “Deliver him from going down to the pit: 
I have found a ransom.” This is none other than our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. Even Franz Delitzsch 
says: There is “here a premonition [we prefer to call 
it a revelation] of the mystery unveiled in the New 
Testament: God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto Himself.” (Kommentar ueber das Buch Job, 
p. 412.) In other words, the preaching of reconciliation 
is the basis for, and the means of, understanding why 
God sends afflictions. Thereby that is attained which 
is further stated in chap. 33, 25—28: ‘His flesh shall 
be fresher than a child’s; he shall return to the days 
of his youth; he shall pray unto God, and He will be 
favorable unto him; and he shall see His face with joy, 
for He will render unto man his righteousness. He 
looketh upon men, and if any say, I have sinned and 
perverted that which was right and it profited me not, 
He will deliver his soul from going into the pit, and his 
life shall see the light.” What these words mean to say 
is this: The sufferer will be rejuvenated, will let him- 
self be impelled to call upon God in prayer; and God 
will show him favor and permit him to see His coun- 
tenance. Such grace will then elicit a specific confession 
before his fellow-men — the double confession of one’s 
own sinfulness and of God’s pitying and redeeming love. 
Vv. 27. 28 literally read: ‘He [the sufferer] will con- 
fess before men and say: I had sinned and perverted 
that which was right, but I have been spared retaliation. 
[On the contrary,] He has redeemed my soul, in order 


that it might not go to destruction, but that my life 
might see light.” And to this Elihu finally affixes the 
warning, vv. 29—31: “Lo, all these things [namely, 
God’s dealings with the individual in this manner] 
worketh God oftentimes with man, to bring back his 
soul from the pit, to be enlightened with the light of the 
living. Mark well, O Job, hearken unto me: hold thy 
peace, and I will speak.” 

These, in brief, are the important and deeply sig- 
nificant truths expressed in the 33d chapter of this book. 
Perhaps one might be tempted to say: Why, that is the 
very same thing said by Job’s three friends when they 
continually talked about Job’s sins; Elihu also calls 
attention to man’s sins. But this is by no means the 
same thing; there is a vast difference. Job’s three 
friends aim to compel him, the pious servant of God, to 
confess something that he is not guilty of, to wit, of 
having lived a particularly scandalous life; to confess 
that he is an exceptionally great sinner and that there- 
fore his suffering must have been sent him as a divine 
punishment. But Elihu puts it this way, that the be- 
liever is to see in his suffering a revelation, or manifes- 
tation, of God’s love, of that love which aims to lead him 
to a deeper knowledge of his own sinfulness and of the 
wonderful grace of God. Job is not an exceptional 
sinner, a sinner above others. It is also wrong to believe 
that his righteousness was merely a fraud and deception, 
completely swallowed up by self-righteousness. Job is, 
and continues to be, a child of God. But the grace of 
God is now intent upon uncovering to him by means of 
affliction the depths of a due knowledge of sin. It shows 
him the close connection between suffering and all the 
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ills of this earth and our sinfulness. And this knowl- 
edge Job needed, needed very much, and every Christian 
needs it and needs it again and again. Job indeed 
knows and acknowledges that he is a sinner. But his 
knowledge of sin is not yet what it should be. He still, 
at times, views himself in the mirror of the Law with 
a certain amount of self-satisfaction. And where is the 
Christian knowing himself, who is not obliged to make 
a similar confession concerning himself? Workright- 
eousness, self-righteousness, is very deeply rooted in the 
human heart. Man can be freed from it by no other 
means than that here named by Elihu, — to express in 
terms of the New Testament, that one take his stand 
beneath the cross of his Redeemer and learn to know 
and believingly to appropriate the reconciliation of man- 
kind to God wrought by Christ. And when through 
affliction one is led to a proper knowledge of his sins, 
there will also follow an appreciative knowledge of 
God’s grace, of the reconciliation which God has found 
and accomplished through His beloved Son. Let us 
therefore say to the sick and the afflicted: Blessed be 
your suffering, the suffering of this present time! It is 
the rod of the Father, who, through the very act of 
chastening, reveals Himself to His children as a loving 
Father. That is the great thought of Heb.12. After 
setting forth by examples the doctrine of saving faith 
in chap. 11, chap. 12, 5—8 follows with the admonition: 
“My son, despise not thou the chastening of the Lord, 
nor faint when thou art rebuked of Him; for whom 
the Lord loveth He chasteneth and scourgeth every son 
whom He receiveth. If ye endure chastening, God 
dealeth with you as with sons; for what son is he whom 
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the father chasteneth not? But if ye be without chas- 
tisement, whereof all are partakers, then are ye bastards 
and not sons.” 

The Augsburg Confession says: “For they have 
always taught concerning the cross that it behooves 
Christians to bear afflictions.” (Concordia Triglotta, 
p. 75, § 31.) Luther’s Large Catechism calls the cross 
“the holy cross.” (p. 715, § 65.) See also the Apology 
of the Augsburg Confession, p. 299, §§ 55.56: “And 
although these afflictions are for the most part the pun- 
ishment of sin, yet in the godly they have a better end, 
namely, to exercise them, that they may learn amidst 
trials to seek God’s aid, to acknowledge the distrust of 
their own hearts, ete.” Affliction really is, as Elihu 
here sets forth, a revelation of God; He thereby speaks 
to us. God has many things to say to men, in reality, 
however, not many kinds of things, but only these two 
things: Thou art a sinner (that is the Law) and: But 
in Christ I am reconciled to thee (that is the Gospel). 
That really is the sum and substance of the whole revela- 
tion of God, of all that God in His Word has to say 
to man. And because man may indeed learn this two- 
fold lesson quite easily with his head, but not so easily 
with his heart, God must repeat it over and over and 
impress it upon man by all manner of experience. To 
this end He also sends him to the school of affliction. 
When affliction is thus regarded and thus presented to 
the sick by the spiritual adviser or the Christian brother, 
then the coming of affliction will not be an occasion to 
complain against God or to doubt His justice, but rather 
a source of thanksgiving and praise to the exalted, 
sublime, and yet gracious and merciful God. Therefore 
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Elihu concludes his address by setting forth in detail 
the purity and excellency of God’s justice, chaps. 34 
and 35, and finally pointing out the majesty of God in 
nature, chaps. 36 and 37. And Job took to heart the 
sayings of Elihu. After the important presentation in 
chap. 33 Elihu had told him: “Mark well, O Job, 
hearken unto me; hold thy peace, and I will speak. 
If thou hast anything to say, answer me; speak, for 
I desire to justify thee. If not, hearken unto me; 
hold thy peace, and I shall teach thee wisdom.” 
Vv. 31—33. And similarly in chap. 36,2.3: “Suffer 
me a little, and I will show thee that I have yet to speak 
on God’s behalf. I will fetch my knowledge from afar 
and will ascribe righteousness to my Maker.” And Job 
did listen in silence; he offered no objections, but ad- 
mitted that Elihu was right. He no longer asked, Why? 
for he had learned the wherefore, 7. ¢., to what end or 
purpose ? 
C. 

This brings us to the second answer given Job. Job 
had repeatedly expressed the wish that he be permitted 
to speak and reason with God Himself. Chap. 13, 3: 
“Surely I would speak to the Almighty, and I desire 
to reason with God.” Chap. 16, 21: “Oh, that one 
might plead for a man with God as a man pleadeth for 
his neighbor!” And God fulfils this desire; He con- 
descends to appear to him and to speak to him. Of this 
we hear in four chapters, 38—41. These chapters are 
perhaps the grandest and sublimest in the entire book. 
The very introduction to them, chap. 38, 1—11, is ab- 
solutely unique and remarkable. We read: “Then the 
Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind and said, Who 
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is this that darkeneth counsel by words without knowl- 
edge? Gird up now thy loins like a man; for I will 
demand of thee, and answer thou Me. Where wast thou 
when I laid the foundations of the earth? Declare if 
thou hast understanding. Who hath laid the measures 
thereof? [Answer] if thou knowest. Or who hath 
stretched the line upon it? Whereupon are the founda- 
tions thereof fastened, or who hath laid the corner-stone 
thereof when the morning stars sang together and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy? Or who shut up the 
sea with doors when it brake forth as if it had issued 
out of the womb; when I made the cloud the garment 
thereof and thick darkness a swaddling-band for it, and 
brake up for it My decreed place, and set bars and doors, 
and. said, Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further, and 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed?’ Likewise in 
chap. 40, 1.2: “Moreover the Lord answered Job and 
said, Shall he that contendeth with the Almighty in- 
struct Him? He that reproveth God, let him answer it.” 
And chap. 40, 6. 7: “Then answered the Lord unto Job 
out of the whirlwind and said, Gird up thy loins now 
like a man. I will demand of thee, and declare thou 
unto Me.” In this majestic address of Jehovah we now 
expect the answer to the question, Why? Elihu, speak- 
ing by the Spirit of God, had set forth that instead of 
why one should ask, To what purpose? He did not 
answer the why. Nor does God now answer the ques- 
tion, Why is affliction? Perusing these four great chap- 
ters, 38, 39, 40, 41, we merely find God putting question 
after question to Job, questions concerning His wisdom 
and questions concerning His omnipotence. Knowest 
thou, O Job, what I know? Canst thou do what 
Book of Job 5 
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I can? — that is the theme of God’s address out of the 
whirlwind. Chap. 39,5: “Who hath laid the measures 
thereof, if thou knowest?” V.18: “Hast thou per- | 
ceived the breadth of the earth? Declare if thou knowest 
it all.” V.21: “Knowest thou it because thou wast 
then born?” V.31: “Canst thou bind the sweet in- 
fluences of Pleiades?” V.33: “Knowest thou the or- 
dinances of heaven?” V. 34: “Canst thou lift up thy 
voice to the clouds?” V.35: “Canst thou send light- 
nings?’ Over and over the question: Knowest thou 
what I know, and canst thou do what I can? -With 
the same object in view the most remarkable, we might 
say, a drastic portrayal of behemoth (hippopotamus) 
and leviathan (crocodile) is given in chap. 40, 15 ff.; 
41,1ff. Job acknowledges his inability to answer any 
of these questions. “He [man] cannot answer Him one 
of a thousand.” Chap. 9,3. Chap. 40, 4.5 he says: 
“Behold, I am vile; what shall I answer Thee? I will 
lay mine hand upon my mouth. Once have I spoken, 
but I will not answer: yea, twice; but I will proceed 
no further.” And in the closing chapter of the entire 
book, Job says to Jehovah, chap. 42, 2.3: “I know that 
Thou canst do everything and that no thought can be 
withholden from Thee.... Therefore have I uttered 
that I understood not; things too wonderful for me, 
which I knew not.” And then, reversing God’s word 
spoken to him, he says to God: “Hear, I beseech Thee, 
and I will speak; I will demand [ask] of Thee, and 
declare Thou unto me.” V. 4. 

We see, a great change has come about in Job. He 
no longer even desires an answer to the question, Why 
does all this befall me? Whence came this transforma- 
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tion? It has been said: God, by His deeply penetrating 
questions to Job, by His sublime reference to the won- 
ders of animate and inanimate creation, brought Job 
to realize that he did not even understand the thoughts 
of God in nature, much less in human life, and that 
therefore he had wrongfully questioned the justice of 
divine Providence. That, as already stated above, is, 
no doubt, correct; but it does not do full justice to the 
subject. The real key is contained in the last recorded 
words of Job, chap. 42, 5. 6 (literal rendering): “I had 
heard of Thee with the ears; but now my eye hath 
seen Thee. Therefore I plead guilty and repent in 
dust and ashes.” Job repents of his imprudent words 
and of the folly he committed in hinting at arbitrariness 
on the part of God while admitting His justice. We 
repeat: These concluding words contain the key to the 
correct understanding of the book and to the correct 
answer to the question why the Lord appeared to Job. 
Not merely the questions which God put to Job, but 
above all His majestic appearance effected the change 
in Job. Until now he had merely heard of God with 
his ear; he had lived in the realm of faith, where a child 
of God must be satisfied with hearing the Word of God. 
There he had a thousand questions to ask, and a thou- 
sand unsolved problems occurred to him. Again and 
again the question arose, Why? Why affliction? “But 
now mine eye hath seen Thee”; now, for the time being, 
he has been translated into the realm of vision, the 
vision of God. Instantly all his questions are answered, 
all his problems are solved. 

Let us express this in terms of the New Testament. 
The Savior addresses to His disciples and, in another 
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sense, to all believers these words of comfort (John 16, 
22.23): “And ye now therefore have sorrow; but 
I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and 
your joy no man taketh from you. And in that day 
ye shall ask Me nothing.” In the blessed eternity we 
shall ask the Lord no more questions; everything will 
then be clear to us. 

Right here is a valuable suggestion to the spiritual 
adviser, of which he will make good use when visiting 
the sick and afflicted. The same applies to any Christian 
brother making sick-calls. He will tell the afflicted that 
even in ordinary life, children should not always ask 
their father, Why? and again and again he will direct 
their attention to eternal life where they shall see God 
as He is, where, therefore, no questions as to the why 
of things will any longer arise, and where all problems 
will be solved. Now, according to the well-known words 
of the First Epistle of Peter, Christians are for a season 
in heaviness through manifold temptations. But when 
they shall see Him, whom here below they did not see 
and yet loved, then they shall also know just why in 
their particular case God employed affliction as His 
means of leading them into the deepest knowledge of 
their guilt and of the reconciliation wrought by Christ. 
Then they shall rejoice with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory. 1 Pet.1,6—9. The same truth is taught by 
Paul in the well-known great eighth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans, v.17: “And if children, then 
heirs; heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ; if so 
be that we suffer with Him, that we may be also glorified 
together.” V.18: “For I reckon that the sufferings of 
this present time are not worthy to be compared with 
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the glory which shall be revealed in us.” Vv. 28—30: 
“And we know that all things work together for good 
to them that love God, to them who are the called accord- 
ing to His purpose. For whom He did foreknow He 
also did predestinate to be conformed to the image of 
His Son, that He might be the First-born among many 
brethren. Moreover, whom He did predestinate, them 
He also called; and whom He called, them He also 
justified; and whom He justified, them He also glori- 
fied.” Vv. 35.37—39: “Who shall separate us from 
the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or 
persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword 2 
Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors 
through Him that loved us. For I am persuaded that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come; nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus, our Lord.” Likewise in 2 Cor. 4,7—10: “But 
we have this treasure in earthen vessels that the excel- 
lency of the power may be of God and not of us. We 
are troubled on every side, yet not distressed; we are 
perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted, but not for- 
saken; cast down, but not destroyed; always bearing 
about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus that the 
life also of Jesus might be made manifest in our body.” 
Vv. 17.18: “For our light affliction, which is but for 
a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory; while we look not at the things 
which are seen, but, at the things which are not seen; 
for the things which are seen are temporal; but the 
things which are not seen are eternal.” Finally in the 
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Book of Revelation we read (7,18—17): “And one 
of the elders answered, saying unto me, What are these 
which are arrayed in white robes, and whence came 
they? And I said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And 
he said to me, These are they which came out of great 
tribulation and have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they 
before the throne of God and serve Him day and night 
in His temple; and He that sitteth on the throne shall 
dwell among them. They shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more, neither shall the sun light on them 
nor any heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst of 
the throne shall feed them and shall lead them unto 
living fountains of waters. And God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes.” And all this is further por- 
trayed in a manner most sublime in the great New 
Testament book of comfort just named, a book of com- 
fort particularly also in these grave times of the World 
War and its consequences,* — where in most wonder- 
fully lovely pictures and parables the glad welcome in 
the New Jerusalem is described, in the vision of the 
New Jerusalem, chap. 21, and in the chapter of the 
sure joy of eternal life, chap. 22, which inspired the 
pious poet to indite that unique hymn “Jerusalem, Thou 
City Fair and High” : — 

Oh, what the tribe or what the glorious host 

Comes sweeping swiftly down? 

The chosen ones on earth who wrought the most, 

The Church’s brightest crown, 

Our Lord hath sent to meet me, 

As in the far-off years 


Their words oft came to greet me 
In yonder land of tears. 


* These lines were written (originally in German) in 1921. 
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The patriarchs’ and prophets’ noble train, 
With all Christ’s followers true, 
Who bore the cross and could the worst disdain 
That tyrants dared to do, — 
I see them shine forever, 
' All glorious as the sun, 
__.*Mid light that-fadeth mever, ==” 
Their perfect freedom won. 


The privilege granted to Job by the appearance of 
God in this life was indeed something altogether unique. 
He was for a time translated from faith to sight and 
therefore needed no further instruction. But the Book 
of Job, which was written, not for Job, but for us, gives 
us a third answer to the question, Why does this be- 
fall me? This answer is found in the so-called prolog, 
chaps. 1 and 2, which we must not overlook. 
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We shall not now discuss in detail how the two pas- 
sages treating of Satan’s appearance before God are to 
be understood. Some interpreters, among them some Lu- 
therans, support the so-called realistic conception; they 
hold that it was a real occurrence. Others — and they 
probably are more nearly correct — say thus: God’s 
talking to Satan about Job and entering into a discussion 
with him is a figurative, a so-called anthropomorphic 
presentation (of course, maintaining the reality and the 
existence of a personal devil). Luther aptly remarks: 
“This is not to be understood as if the devil had spoken 
to God and asked permission [of him to harm Job]. 
For of such things one cannot speak otherwise than is 
customary among men. Scripture employs such lan- 
guage in order that we may understand what God wishes 
to tell us of this matter. That the devil goes to and fro 
in the world, is true; and everywhere and always he is 
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intent on doing damage. But that he is said to have 
appeared before God is not to be taken as meaning that 
he came into heaven, but simply that without God’s 
consent he can accomplish nothing. Therefore to ask 
God or to come before Him means nothing else than 
trying to find out whether God will decree what Satan 
has in mind, or at least permit it.” The Weimar Bible 
says: ‘Holy Scripture speaks of God after the manner 
of men, as of a great and mighty king, whose courtiers 
daily appear before Him to report what they have done 
and to await further commands and orders.” The 
Hirschberg Bible remarks: “The whole presentation 
(chap. 1, 6—12) is here made in the manner of men, 
in such a way that we can understand it; for if heav- 
enly things were related to us in a heavenly, divine 
manner, we would not be able to comprehend them. 
Therefore, impertinently to ask where and how this 
meeting took place conflicts with the entire nature of 
such purely parabolic presentations.” 

But whatever may be our conception of these occur- 
rences, we do in this passage get a glimpse of heaven. 
The curtain hanging before the other world is partly 
pushed aside, like Luke 16 in the story of the rich man 
and poor Lazarus. On a certain day the sons of God, 
the angels, present themselves before the Lord; Satan, 
the fallen angel, is also present. God receives reports 
from His servants and messengers. Satan, the prince 
of this world, speaks about Job. God asks him, chap. 
1,8: ‘Hast thou considered My servant Job?” At the 
same time He gives him the testimonial which we have 
already discussed: “There is none like him in the earth, 
a perfect and an upright man, one that feareth God and 
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escheweth evil.” Satan here also shows himself in his 
true colors, as the liar and murderer from the begin- 
ning; he has already set out as a roaring lion to devour 
this servant of God. But first he must have divine 
permission to attack and to tempt Job. Here Satan | 
shows himself a very devil, a diabolos, or slanderer. 
He says (chap. 1, 9): “Doth Job fear God for naught ?” 
He means to say: Job can well afford to be pious. Thou 
fairly pourest fortune into his bosom. He is greatly 
and richly blessed in his house and station; he is 
wealthy and prospers in everything he undertakes. But 
take from him what he has, and he will curse and re- 
nounce Thee to Thy face. Thereupon Satan receives 
permission to take from Job his property, goods, and 
family, as recorded in the well-known messages telling 
Job of the manifold calamities that had befallen him. 
Everything is taken from him but his wife. This seems 
to imply the secret thought harbored by Satan that in 
her he would find an ally, who would aid him in felling 
the strong servant of God, even as in the first tempta- 
tion, in Paradise, he first misled the woman and through 
her introduced the transgression. Satan was not mis- 
taken in Job’s wife, but he was very much mistaken 
in Job. Job remains faithful and true to his God and 
Lord. A doxology, a song of praise to God, is Job’s 
answer to all the sad messages he has received: “The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be 
the name of the Lord!” so that the inspired writer 
says: “In all this Job sinned not nor charged God 
foolishly.” Chap. 1, 21. 22. 

A second meeting in heaven, in figurative, so-called 
anthropopathic speech, shows God’s sorrow at having 
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granted Satan permission to tempt Job. Jehovah says 
to Satan (chap. 2,3): “Hast thou considered My ser- 
vant Job, that there is none like him in the earth, 
a perfect and an upright man, one that feareth God 
and escheweth evil? And still he holdeth fast his in- 
tegrity, although thow movedst Me against him to de- 
stroy him without cause.” This is spoken after the 
manner of men. Satan, in truly satanic fashion, replies: 
Why, that isn’t anything at all, that little bit of money 
and property, much as his heart may cling to it! Man 
will part with anything if only his own skin is not 
touched. He says (chap. 2, 4.5): “Skin for skin; yea, 
all that a man hath will he give for his life. But put 
forth Thine hand now and touch his bone and his flesh, 
and he will curse Thee to Thy face.” He will renounce 
Thee and refuse Thee obedience. And now the devil 
is permitted to inflict Job with that fearful disease 
already spoken of. But Job stands the test also when 
this cross is laid upon him. To be rich, yet sick is hard ; 
but to be poor and sick is much harder. There the 
temptation to murmur is far greater. But Job is will- 
ing to receive both, not only good, but also evil at the 
hand of God. He says: “Shall we receive good at the 
hand of God, and shall we not receive evil?’ Chap. 
2,10. Even his wife cannot confound him. He holds 
fast to his faith and his piety. And now follows what 
we have already considered, Job’s question: Why does 
all this befall me? and the denial that his suffering is 
a punishment for sins committed by him, as claimed 
by his three friends. Never and under no circumstance 
is that true in the case of God’s children, as we have 
also seen. Sickness, cross, affliction, in the case of Chris- 
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tians, never is a punishment for their sins. Such a con- 
ception is contrary to Scripture. It remains forever 
true what is written, Is. 53,5: “The chastisement... 
was upon Him,” our Savior. But the whole history of 
these first two chapters gives us the answer to the ques- 
tion, Why? Why affliction? Why must the Christian 
suffer so often and so much and so severely? The an- 
swer is: Faith should and must be proved, shown, made 
manifest, not before God, — for His opinion about Job 
has been given once for all,— but before the devil. 
The devil is the prince of this sinful world. Because 
of our sinfulness and our sin he has a claim upon us; 
and he maintains this claim before God. Only then 
does he lose this claim when we believe, believe in the 
divinely sent Savior and Redeemer, chap. 33, and “are 
not of them who draw back unto perdition,” as we read 
Heb. 10, 38. 39: “The just shall live by faith; but if 
any man draw back, My soul shall have no pleasure in 
him. But we are not of them who draw back unto 
perdition, but of them that believe to the saving of the 
soul.” God is just, — this the Book of Job sets forth 
over and over again, in ever new variations, — and He 
proves Himself just also over against His enemies. He 
permits Satan to sift men as wheat, which, as Christ 
expressly declares, Luke 22, 31, is something which 
Satan desires to do. 

And now, finally, comes the greatest thing that we 
can and should do in suffering, by the God-given power 
of faith: promote God’s glory. That is the final answer 
to the question, Why? God in heaven stands up for us, 
takes our part, and says: These are Mine. The devil 
says, That is not so, it only seems so. Who will be right 
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in the end? Here we should, as it were, fly to the 
rescue of God’s honor, as Job did, so that Satan is given 
the lie and God is vindicated. Thus the affliction of 
the righteous gains a significance that is truly grand. 
The Christian is down on a bed of sickness, he is bur- 
dened with a heavy cross, apparently unable to do any- 
thing whatever, and yet he has the greatest mission 
imaginable. His every deed is to prove him a child of 
God; to the praise and glory of God he is to remain 
true in faith. Impatience, littleness of faith, murmur- 
ing, unbelief, are sins impugning the honor of God. 
On the other hand, faithful submission, pious, holy pa- 
tience, redounds to the glory of God. 

And what is the result? That is shown us at the 
conclusion of the history of Job; there we read, chap. 
42,9.10: “The Lord also accepted Job. And the Lord 
turned the captivity of Job;... also the Lord gave Job 
twice as much as he had before.” Applying this in 
a New Testament way, we have the familiar scale, or 
gradation, of the Epistle to the Romans, which rises 
higher and higher, chap. 5, 1—5: “Therefore, being 
justified by faith, we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ; by whom also we have access by 
faith into this grace wherein we stand and rejoice in 
hope of the glory of God. And not only so, but we glory 
in tribulation also, knowing that tribulation worketh 
patience; and patience, experience; and experience, 
hope; and hope maketh not ashamed; because the love 
of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost 
which is given unto us.” Likewise in the First Epistle 
of Peter, chap. 1,5—7: “You, who are kept by the 
power of God through faith unto salvation, ready to be 
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revealed in the last time; wherein ye greatly rejoice, 
though now for a season, if need be, ye are in heaviness 
through manifold temptations, that the trial of your 
faith, being much more precious than of gold that per- 
isheth, though it be tried with fire, might be found unto 
praise and honor and glory at the appearing of Jesus 
Christ.” And finally the passage in Corinthians, 1 Cor. 
10,13: “There hath no temptation taken you but such 
as is common to man. But God is faithful, who will 
not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able, 
but will with the temptation also make a way to escape 
that ye may be able to bear it,” literally: but will with 
the temptation also make the end. 

Such is the problem of the affliction of the righteous 
and the solution supplied by the Book of Job. Old 
Father Luther once more has hit the nail upon the head, 
when, in his preface, he says briefly and to the point 
(already repeatedly referred to): “The Book of Job 
treats this question whether God sends adversity also 
upon the pious. Here Job stands fast and maintains 
that God afflicts also the pious without cause [even when. 
they have committed no particular sins], solely unto 
His glory.” (XIV, 18.) 

Let us, therefore, make the proper application of 
this book to ourselves and to those who in days of sick- 
ness and in times of affliction are entrusted to our care. 
Also the Book of Job, though at first glance it may not 
seem so, contains a bit of Old Testament Gospel, the 
actual proof of the blessed fact that the chastisement 
of our sin is upon Christ. And this Gospel will mani- 
fest itself as a power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth. 


